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Art. L—SLAVERY EXTENSION. 


Or all the bugbears, or delusions of the North, that of 
“Slavery Extension ” is the most general and the most danger- 
ous; for, however wild and furious the numerous outbreaks of 
our northern brethren in the way of “Salem Witchcerafts” and 
“Millerisms,” of ‘“Spirit-rappings,” ‘ Woman’s-rights,” or 
other phantasies, including even “ Abolitionism” itself, they are 
confined mainly to themselves; and whatever the results, whether 
“Progressive” or “ Anti-progressive ;” whether, like Mr. Web- 
ster’s idea of the ‘‘ Compromise,” which gave to the North exactly 
what the South lost, “which was nothing at all;” whether, we 
repeat, our neighbors really retrograde forward or advance back- 
ward through the aid of these “ philosophies,” the conse- 
quences are their own; but when they undertake not only to 
enlighten us on our “moral duties,” but to dictate what they 
think best for our material interest, and when such interference 
involves the whole social existence of the southern people, they 
trespass on ground that should be sacred, and is indeed danger- 
ous to the North as well as to the South ; for it directly involves 
the question of Union, and thus indirectly the whole question 
of republicanism. 

Yet so fixed is the notion that “negro slavery” is an “ evil,” 
and so universally hostile is the northern mind to its extension, 
that in 1848 there was not a single newspaper or politician in 
the free states that dared to take ground in its favor. With 
three candidates for the Presidency in the field, not a single 
man supporting eithér dared to insinuate such a thing as slavery 
extension, but, on the contrary, uniformly represented them as 
directly hostile to such a contingency. 

The supporters of General Cass declared that, as slavery 
did not exist in the territories then recently acquired from 
Mexico, and could not do so without the /ex loci, or a law of 
Congress, that therefore the ‘‘ Wilmot Proviso” was superfluous, 
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and only calculated to annoy the South without any practical 
benefit whatever. 

The democrats, on the contrary, who supported Mr. Van 
Buren, declared that the territorial courts would construe the 
Constitution in accordance with Mr. Calhoun’s opinions on the 
subject, and therefore insisted on the “ Proviso,” or an act of 
Congress, to keep out the “ evil,” while the abolitionists who came 
into his support, in keeping with their delusion that the negro 
is a black white man, insisted that he should have the same 
“rights” in the territories as the whites themselves. 

he northern supporters of Gen. Taylor differed but little, if 
any, from the abolitionists proper; for while the democrats, who 
supported Mr. Van Buren, placed their hostility to slavery in 
the territories mainly on the ground that it was an “evil” to 
the whites, and thus covertly appealed to that instinctive hos- 
tility to the negro, so universal at the North, they occupied the 
“high moral” ground that it was an “outrage on humanity,” 
and therefore should be kept within its present limits, as the 
best means for extinguishing it altogether. 

Thus all parties, and sections of parties, at the North,uniformly 
agreed in the fact of hostility to the further extension of slavery, 
and only differed in the means necessary to prevent such ex- 
tension, or in the motives prompting their hostility. 

Thus, too, those northern members of Congress, who compre- 
hended the real character of the celebrated “ Proviso,” and that 
it was only the means to reach an end, abandoned it as soon as 
California adopted a constitution excluding “slavery ;” and none 
but fanatics, or those incapable of distinguishing between means 
and ends, or an abstract principle from its practical application, 
continued to recall and worship it as some eternal and vital 
truth, when, in reality, even if slavery extension were an “evil” 
instead of a blessing, as it is, in fact, the “ Proviso” was no 
longer even the shadow of a shade. 

Since the admission of California, and the settlement of the 
territorial question, there has been a remarkable degree of quiet 
at the North on this subject, for the occasional irruptions or 
outbreaks, in respect to runaway slaves, are confined wholly to 
abolitionism, and are indications only of that moral disease 
which festers in the veins of that small portion of the northern 
people poisoned by Britishism, without any necessary, indeed 
without any connection whatever, with the question of slavery 
extension. 

This quiet, however, is not the result of any change of opinion, 
but simply dependent on the fact, that there is no cause or occa- 
sion for that opinion to be called into exercise, or circumstances 
of any kind to call it into action. On the contrary, it is believed 
that it is quite as universal, and if occasion were offered, that it 
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would manifest itself even more virulently than ever ; and as 
circumstances, which if even foreseen cannot be avoided, must 
sooner or later present this occasion, it is desirable that the sub- 
ject be discussed and understood, when all is calm and quiet, 
and before the storm of passion rolls over the land, rendering 
one section as incapable of reason as the other is impatient of 
its dictates. 

What, then, is “Slavery Extension,” or the ‘“ Wilmot Proviso,” 
or the “ Jeffersonian Ordinance,” or even that “thunder” which 
Mr. Webster so pathetically lamented as having been stolen from 
him, or “ Fvee Soil,” or “ Free Labor,” thatignorance and fana- 
ticism so flippantly and knowingly talks about, and writes about, 
and which some antiquated spinster in New-England, or cock- 
ney, who has never been beyond the sound of ‘“ Bow Bells” in 
Old England, understands perfectly, and decides unhesitatingly, 
when the oldest intellects and the most profound statesmen of 
the South themselves falter—and with illimitable interests at 
stake—with the moral and material welfare of millions directly at 
issue—with all the means at hand to form true conclusions, yet 
grope in doubt and uncertainty. 

e say uncertainty, for however uniform the opinion of the 
South that ‘negro slavery,” so called, is a normal or natural 
condition, and must therefore always exist so long as the white 
and black races are in contact, southern statesmen are by no 
means agreed in regard to its extension over Mexico, or the West 
Indies. Even Mr. Calhoun himself dreaded the further acquisition 
of Mexican territory, under the apprehension that it might be 
“Free Soil,” and thus add still more to the preponderance of 
anti-slavery sentiment. 

But to the inquiry, what is “Slavery Extension?” To under- 
stand this term or this expression, it is only necessary to refer 
to the past history of the country and to those facts that govern 
population, especially those facts that control populations made 
up of different races. 

When negroes were first introduced into the then Anglo-Ame- 
rican colonies, the white population was so limited as to create 
a great demand for laborers. This was before the European 
masses were so oppressed by debt and taxation as to seek in emi- 
gration the means of subsistence. Especially was this the case 
with British laborers ; for, before the war of Independence, cosi- 
ing about a thousand millions, and the war waged by the British 
aristocracy to put down liberty in France, costing some three 
thousand millions more, British laborers were comparatively 
comfortable at home, and but few of them emigrated to the 
colonies. 

Thus the importation of negroes and their employment, even 
in the middle and northern States, was, if not a necessity, at 
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least a very natural consequence of the then existing state of 
things. 

After the war of Inde endence, however, when the increased 
national debt of England brought with it increased taxation and 
oppression of the laboring classes, they commenced emigrating 
to America, and from the instinct of race as well asother causes, 
naturally settled in the northern and middle States. 

This at once operated on the negro population in those States. 
The white emigrant, in a climate as natural as it was uncongenial 
to the negro, together with the inherent superiority of race, was 
infinitely more useful thus; though eee and for a long 
while, the imported negroes were pushed from the seaboard into 
the interior and even into the extreme North, to supply the de- 
mand for laborers; a movement in the opposite direction from 
the interior towns to the coast, and, especially from north to 
south, commenced simultaneously with European emigration. 

Of course the increase of the native white population also op- 
erated in the same direction, and with the then limited territory 
of the republic, and the wonderful results of the cotton plant— 
not even imagined by any one—the negro was rapidly becoming 
a drug in the labor Ars re so that not only was further impor- 
tation prohibited by the Federal Government, but some of the 
States took steps to get rid of them altogether ; for, however fana- 
tics may delude themselves, they will some day or other make 
the discovery, that*abolition of slavery, and the total extinction 
of the negro, is the same thing in fact, whatever may be the dif- 
ference in form, in all latitudes uncongenial to the negro, and 
indeed wherever the white population predominates in number. 
The acquisition of Louisiana by Mr. Jefferson opened an outlet, 
however, for the negro; for, though some time after its purchase 
the moderate pressure of northern population did not materially 
affect the Gulf States, after the close of the great European war, 
and the emigration of the over-taxed and starving masses fairly 
set in, filling up the towns of the seaboard as well as the interior 
in the northern and middle States, the pressure on the black 
population became so great, that in addition to filling up the 
more southern of the old slave States, Louisiana also soon acquir- 
ed a large negro population. This same pressure from emigra- 
tion as well as the increased native (white) population, further 
resulted in the acquisition of Florida, and finally Texas; for 
though short-sighted and deluded fanaticism imagines the latter— 
indeed—imagines that all these acquisitions of territory originated 
with slave-holding politicians, merely to add to their political in- 
fluence, they resulted in fact from an overwhelming necessity, 
having its cause in the increase of white population, and for its 
object, or at any rate as itsresults, the comfort and well-being 
of the blacks themselves. The slave population of New-York, 
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New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, &c., never large, soon became so use- 
less with the increase of white population, that the _legis- 
latures of these States, as well as individual owners of slaves, be- 
gan to take steps to get rid of them. The young and likely 
ones were sold, sent further south to Maryland, to Virginia; 
again these or others sent still further south, while the few re- 
maining old or useless ones, or very young ones, were freed by 
the legislatures. 

Such a thing as the abolition of negro slavery, under the no- 
tion that it was a wrong to the negro, probably entered the mind 
of no one, certainly no one really having any influence, or taking 
official part in it. Slave labor, or rather negro labor, was sim- 
ply unprofitable when in contact with white labor; and indi- 
vidual owners and States alike took measures to relieve them- 
selves from a population that was burthensome. 

The Jeffersonian “ Ordinance,” so much talked about and so 
little understood by those who, misunderstanding the negro, ne- 
cessarily misunderstand the whole subject, if it had any vitality 
or practical operation whatever, was essentially the same as the 
New-York abolition ofslavery, or the recent legislation of India- 
na which excludes negroes from that State. But in fact it had 
no practical effect whatever; and instead of keeping “ negro 
slavery” out of the region north of the Ohio, the utmost efforts 
of the National Government could never have forced it there. 
When we examine for a moment the laws of population, or those 
that govern labor, especially when we examine the facts that 
have invariably attended populations made up of whites and 
blacks, the truth of this declaration is clear and unmistakable. 

With the increase of white population in Western Pennsylva- 
nia and Virginia, adventurers and reckless persons pushed on 
beyond the frontiers, over the mountains, into the valley of the 
Ohio, and formed settlements in the very heart of the Indian 
country. Others again, crowded by the constantly increasing 
pressure behind them, followed ; and in a few years settlements 
of considerable size, not only on the Ohio River, but north of the 
summit level, were to be found scattered all over the region 
now known as the State of Ohio. Among these settlers, except, 
perhaps, an occasional favorite servant carried along by some 
of the later ones, a negro must have been as rare a thing asa 
white blackbird. The negro was not only utterly useless when 
fighting their natural enemies the Indians, but a great incum- 
brance, indeed a dangerous one to the settlers, now living by 
the chase quite as much as by regular industry; nor was his 
services worth much, if indeed anything, to these early adven- 
turers ; and, finally, it was a climate, at that time at least, utterly 
uncongenial to the negro constitution. 

Thus, negroes were excluded from this vast region by natural 
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causes that no artificial contrivances, or legislative dictum, or 
Jeffersonian “ ordinances” could control; and if the old “Con- 
federation” which thus, in the ancient spirit of governmental 
authority, undertook to regulate the destiny of unborn genera- 
tions, had enacted that all the negroes born after a certain time 
should have straight hair instead of that which nature provides 
therm with, it would have been just as effectual as their “ ordi- 
nance” for excluding negro slavery northwest of the Ohio. 
Several years later, when large settlements and regular industry 
took the place of small ones, and subsistence by the chase was 
serious and protracted, efforts were made to introduce negroes ; 
but the natural causes were too powerful to be overcome, till 
finally the increase of white population ended these efforts alto- 
gether, and all the States formed out of the territory adopted 
(quite prog a clause in their constitutions forever emaked 
ing slavery. The recent legislation of some of these States bor- 
dering on slave States, excluding negroes, is a very natural con- 
sequence of their local position. It is not from any inconve- 
nience that mere “free negroism” imposes upon them, but their 
proximity constantly exposes them to an influx from runaway 
slaves; and these accumulating in the frontier towns, have be- 
come so burthensome to the whites as to demand the interference 
of legislation to remove the evil. 

The negro is as much a product of the tropics as the orange 
or the banana, or any other form of existence originally created 
within those latitudes, and the instinct of his nature prompts, 
as well as the necessities of the Caucasian race continually urges, 
him onward to his original and final home. Thus, the negro of 
Vermont or Canada, with the rights of the superior race artifi- 
cially conferred upon him, will turn his back upon all these 
things so instinctive andso cherished by the white man, and vo- 
luntarily make his way to southern Ohio, or southern Illinois, 
where, beyond mere “British liberty,”—that is, the right of 
moving from one place to another without a passport—he is de- 
nied all the substantial rights of liberty. 

Vermont and Massachusetts, where all the rights of citizen- 
ship are given them, have but a mere handful of negroes. 
New-York, where these “rights” are curtailed somewhat, but 
with a more genial climate, has a larger negro population than 
the former. Pennsylvania, still further curtailing these rights, 
but possessing a somewhat milder climate, has an increased negro 
population ; till finally Maryland and Virginia, that denies them 
everything,—that even refuses them “ British liberty,”—that 
holds them in a legal subordination differing, so far as liberty is 
concerned, but little from actual slavery, have infinitely larger 
“free” negro populations than those States that force upon them 
all the rights of citizenship. 
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Perhaps no better illustration of the true nature and instinct- 
ive tendencies of the negro can be preserted, than the simple 
fact that, while Vermont who (legally) makes men of them, has 
only some five hundred in the whole State, Maryland, which 
denies them all the substantial rights of manhood, has forty 
thousand. 

There is no difficulty in removing from Maryland to Vermont. 
They are not only at perfect liberty to do so, but in fact are in 
every possible manner encouraged, to thus escape from “ thral- 
dom ” into “liberty.” Indeed, the States of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia are at this moment threatening their free negroes that if 
they will not go to Canada, and Vermont, and Massachusetts, and 
become “ men” and “ citizens,” they will force them to do so by 
excluding them from these States, or they will again make 
slaves of them. Whata pregnant fact! and yet poor, deluded, 
and misguided abolitionism sees nothing in it but the “ inhumani- 
ty” of those States thus threatening the negro with the “‘ man- 
hood” and “citizenship” of Massachusetts. 

Every State, like every individual, must be the judge of its 
own interests, or what is necessary to its own welfare and safe- 
ty. Virginia, with fifty thousand free negroes, with fifty thou- 
sand of a widely separated race on her hands, which she knows 
by actual experience can by no possible means or contrivances 
be consolidated with her own people, or artificially forced to 
perform the duties or exercise the rights of citizenship,—Vir- 
ginia, thus knowing her actual condition, and what is necessary 
or her own well-being, says to these people, “God has created 
you different from us; he has for the wisest and most beneficent 
purposes endowed us with a higher nature, and has attached to 
this higher nature corresponding duties which you are utterly 
incompetent to perform, and, as your present position is an un- 
natural one and burthensome to us, you must conform to the 
condition of your brethren, or leave the State: in a word, our 
welfare and our safety demand that you shall go to Massachu- 
setts and become a black white man, as the abolitionists say you 
are, or you must again become a ‘chattel,’ as they call your 
brethren. ” 

This question, with perhaps a few exceptions, such as may 
have a predominating amount of Caucasian blood in their veins, 
will doubtless be answered in favor of(so called) slavery ; for the 
necessities of physical existence that now prompts the negro to 
leave Vermont, where he is forced up to an equality with the 
whites, for Virginia, where he is denied every substantial attri- 
bute of freedom, will also prompt him to accept the protection 
of a master, rather than “ freedom” in Vermont. 

Fortunately for the negro, the same causes that for sixty years 
has steadily impelled the race southward, are now more active 
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than ever before; and the time probably is not remote, when the 
northern tier of slave states will be wholly relieved froma negro 
population, or at least sufficiently relieved, to venture on abol- 
ishing slavery, so called. The fact, to be sure, of a large negro 
population, like that of Virginia, renders such a contingency out 
of the question, without first obtaining a southera outlet; but 
as this is a national necessity, and the greater the prosperity and 
increased population of the “free” states, the more overwhelm- 
ing becomes this necessity. It may be assumed that if the nat- 
ural development of things is notinterfered with, that this outlet 
will be furnished, and these States, relieved of their negro popu- 
lation, will become filled up with a white or Caucasian one. 

Superficial, or rather deluded persons, continually mistaking 
a question of race for that of “ slavery,” notice that Ohio is more 
prosperous than Kentucky, and thus jump to the ready, but ab- 
surd conclusion, that it is because the former is a free, and the 
latter a slave state; while the fact itself simply demonstrates the 
immense superiority of the white race. 

Of course, to make the cases parallel, Ohio should have 
relatively as many free blacks as Kentucky has slaves; then if 
the former was as prosperous as now, the thot would be decisive 
against “slavery ;” but who will believe if Ohio was to ex- 
change some half million or so of her present industrious and 
energetic people for two or three hundred thousand free negroes, 
that she would continue to be more productive, and, therefore, 
more prosperous than Kentucky, he compels her negroes to 
labor. 

The causes, however, that have gradually, but steadily, forced 
the black southward, will some day relieve Kentucky of a popu- 
lation already burthensome, when, with her great natural re- 
sources fully eager by the superior intelligence of a white 
population, she will doubtless compete successfully with her 
more northern sisters. 

These causes, a3 we have remarked, are European emigration 
and the increase of white population. Thus, ten thousand emi- 
grants arrive in New-York; there is a certain demand in the labor 
market of that state. The surplus, whether in the persons of these 
emigrants or of native laborers, enters other markets; and though 
the West opens an almost illimitable field for white labor, yet 
a petan's of it presses on Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and the 
whole tier of northern slave states ; it pays better, not as errone- 
ously supposed slave labor, but better than negro labor, there- 
fore the latter falls back, is pressed southward, and demands 
new outlets and fresh fields of industry suited to the constitution 

> wants of this race. 

The siave owner, unable to compete with this white population, 
or white labor perpetually advancing upon him, gathers up his 
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household, emigrates to Alabama, to Florida, to Texas. Others 
again, impoverished perhaps by his ortheirslaves, who, however 
little they may produce must eat, and unable to purchase a plan- 
tation in the new states, is compelled to sell; their slaves thus 
transported to new soil, and into more genial climates, their labour 
vastly more productive, they receive an infinitely larger share 
of the proceeds than they possibly could in the old worn-out 
States ; while the latter, filled up with a white population, create 
new and smiling homes, where previously all was dilapidation 
and decay. 

This movement, always in action, which for sixty years has 
impelled the black southward, operating as harmoniously as 
beneficially all round, furnishing new homes and means of sub- 
sistence to the myriads of starving emigrants that reach qur 
shores—which opens new fields of enterprise and activity to the 
native fT Iam ag repairs the broken fortunes of the plan- 
ter, and which, perhaps more than all, benefits the negro, who 
thus finds himself in a more congenial clime, and with greater 
productiveness of labor, enjoys a larger share of those physical 
enjoyments that constitute the substantial happiness of the race. 
This normal and healthy movement, we repeat, so constant and 
so necessary to the happiness of innumerable millions of men, is 
“Slavery Extension”—that imaginary monster conjured up by 
British writers and northern traitors. Tosay that ‘Slavery Ex- 
tension” is as necessary to the white population of the South as 
atmospheric air is to a living man, would be only declaring half 
a truth, for it is still more necessary to the blacks themselves. 
If Kentucky, for example, was for ever denied any further out- 
let for her negro population, she would undoubtedly get rid of 
slavery, not, however, in the way which the “free soiler” 
vainly imagines, but by the total extinction of the blacks. The 
increased productiveness (not of “free labor,” but of white la- 
bor) would soon render slaves unprofitable; and owners, if for- 
bidden by the State constitution to emancipate, would actually 
run away to escape supporting them, for however little the slave 
may produce, he must eat. 

In New-York, Pennsylvania, &c., where the negro population 
is a mere handful, certain small channels of employment, such as 
barbering, boot-blacking, waiting at table, &c., by common con- 
sent is given up to the blacks; still they rapidly decline, and 
were it not for fresh accessions by runaways from the South, 
would soon become totally extinct. In Kentucky, however, 
with a large negro population, these restricted means of subsist- 
ence would be wholl incompetent, and the physical necessities, 
the absolute pois we g pressure of hunger, would impel them 
to crime, robbery, insurrections, to violence and blood, and cer- 
tain to end in complete and total destruction. There can be, or 
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there need be, no doubt or uncertainty on this point. At the 
i moment, when even necessity cannot be pleaded, the la- 
oring classes of the white population wholly exclude the negro 
from employment, except in those menial and filthy onan’ 
ments that the whites refuse toembark in. Thus with the aboli- 
tion of slavery, or rather we should say, with the protection of 
the master withdrawn from the negro, a large negro population 
like that of Kentucky would not even be permitted to “die out” 
gradually like that of New-York; but driven to violence by hun- 
ger and physical suffering, it would rapidly fall a victim to the 
superior intelligence, energy, and numbers of the superior race. 
Vhat is true of Kentucky, or would be true of Kentucky in 
such a case, would be equally true of all the other slave States, 
ven those bordering on the Gulf; for however necessary in the 
past, and indeed in the present time, that negro labor should be 
employed in those States, white men can labor in any latitude 
extra-tropical, and with the implements msn made and those 
now going forward, such as draining swamp-lands, &c., a time 
will come when even Florida and Louisiana may be cultivated 
by white labor. 

Thus should there be no more “ Extension of Slavery,” orin 
other words, no further outlet to the negro population, a time 
would come when all the blacks within our present boundaries 
would totally perish ; and this time, or the time necessary to work 
out this inevitable result, may be pretty accurately calculated, by 
a reference to those facts that are spread out all over those States 
wherever slavery has been abolished. 

The acquisition of more southern territory, and the opening 
of new outlets for this class of our population, as it is pressed on 
by European emigration, and the increase of white population, 
therefore, alone saves ; and the cry of no more slave States, or no 
more extension of slavery, is tantamount to no more room for the 
blacks, and death to the negro. 

But it will be said by theorists, who insist upon considering the 
negro a black white man, that admitting the tropics to be the 
final home of the negro, it does not follow that - must reach 
there only through the system of domestic slavery. This suppo- 
sititious objection, however, would not merit a reply ; for, starting 
with false premises, the reasonings, if such they may be called, 
of these people, is necessarily worthless. 

It is an unmistakable historical fact, that no negro nation or 
tribe has ever of its own selection passed beyond the hunter con- 
dition, that primary and transition stage of all other races, and 
an equally unmistakable fact, that when temporarily jostled out of 
this condition by other races, it insensibly returns to it when per- 
mitted to live out its own life, or in accordance with its inherent 
and specific tendencies. Without any reference to Africa, 
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where this truth is demonstrated by four thousand years of his- 
tory, we have only to turn our eyes to Hayti, to Jamaica, to 
Central America, where the race is permitted to act out its spe- 
cific tendencies, to convince ourselves of the eternal and illimit- 
able truth, that that which we term “ savageism” is the normal 
condition of the negro race whenever permitted to govern itself. 

Thus, while perishing in climates uncongenial to it, or where, 
in contact with large masses of a superior. race, it is no longer 
protected by the superior intelligence of masters, it as invariably 
returns to the African standard, where, as in Hayti, Jamaica, &Xc., 
it is left with a favorable climate to manifest its specific charac- 
ter, undisturbed by the presence of a superior race. The truth 
of this is palpably manifest in the greater rapidity with which 
the negro returns to this condition in Hayti, compared with 
Jamaica, and in the latter compared with Central America. This 
total and complete self-control is the only thing needed to mani- 
fest the complete African standard, that is, complete savageism, 
or total inability to pass beyond the hunter state, profession, 
or social condition. 

This is the end or final result of ‘“ British philanthropy” in 
the West Indies. The negro, placed within his original centre of 
existence, vastly predominating in numbers, released from subor- 
dination to the white, and, therefore, no longer imitating the in- 
telligence of the superior race, rapidly returns to the African 
type; and the total extinction of white blood in these islands is 
the exact period when will also disappear civilization, christi- 
anity, everything inherent and specific with the superior race, to 
be followed by complete negroism, savageism, or heathenism, as 
now existing in the heart of Africa. 

Three things, then, or three alternatives, can alone solve this 
mighty negro question, which is, indeed, the greatest question 
of modern times, and on its solution hangs, in all probability, 
that of democracy—in truth, the destiny of modern civiliza- 
tion itself. 

1st.—“ Slavery Extension,” or that healthy and normal move- 
ment which, for sixty years, has constantly impelled the negro 
southward, opening to him new and fertile regions, where, in 
addition to a more genial climate, his labor is more productive, 
thus giving him a larger supply of material enjoyment, his 
happiness has been continually advanced, while the planter, re- 
tiring from the pressure of debt and the support of unproduc- 
tive slaves in the old worn out slave States, gives place to the 
constantly advancing white population, that restore these wasted 
lands, and thus create new homes for the down-trodden and 
oppressed masses pouring in on us from Europe, who, of the 
same race as ourselves, become a portion of that glorious na- 
tionality which, already equalling in its material development, 
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is doubtless destined to surpass all others in its moral grandeur. 
This movement, so beneficent in its results, where the intellect 
of the superior race is always associated with, and guides the 
industrial capabilities of the inferior one, is, to be sure, by a 
erversion of language, called slavery, and slavery extension ; 
ut it isin reality, not only the best combination of intellect and 
physical force, but the best combination of capital and labor 
that has ever yet been seen in the whole history of mankind. 

The whole existence of modern civilization is to a great ex- 
tent aunit ; and the productions of the tropics, the sugar, pimen- 
to, coffee, and especially the cotton of the tropics, or of the extra 
tropical latitudes, are as essential to modern civilization as are 
schools and colleges. The moral and material are indeed in- 
separably united, and without a proper regard to the latter, 
there can be but little advance in the iensient thus it is that the 
single article of cotton is at this moment revolutionizing the 
world, and doing more to advance democratic ideas and true 
civilization than all the “ universities” of Europe. 

Providence itself, in the geographical arrangements of the 
continent, seems to have pointed out its future destiny. Thus, 
there is running through the whole equatorial belt a high moun- 
tain range, a out into a table-land, or terra templada, 
exactly suited to the Caucasian population, and, indeed, uncon- 
genial to the negro, who, occupying the fertile regions of the 
coast, or terra calienta, yet requires the control and guidance 
of the superior race, not alone to make his labor productive, 
but for his own well-being and ee 

The same is true of the islands of Hayti, Jamaica, Cuba. All 
of them have sufficient table-land to become the home of a 
sufficient number of whites to preserve the subordination, and 
to guide and control the industrial capabilities of the inferior 
race, and thus work out the greatest good to both, and that uni- 
versal happiness and well-being that the Creator has designed 
for all His creatures. 

This must be the final result of slavery extension, or of that 
natural and beneficent movement which, independent of Jeffer- 
sonian or Wilmot “ Provisos,” or the delusions of Free Soilism, 
has constantly impelled the black population southward, if not 
forcibly interrupted and perverted by agencies and influences as 
much at war with nature herself, as hostile to our own welfare 
and safety. 

2d.—The efforts made at various times to limit the extension 
of slavery, will doubtless be as fruitless in the future as in the 
past. Should they, however, succeed, and the negro popula- 
tion in all time to come be chained down to its present locality, 
with no outlet whatever to save it from being crushed to death 
by the constantly increasing pressure of the white population, 
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then its total estinction within those boundaries is only a ques- 
tion of time. Thus, the deluded fanatic, when blindly and 
stupidly opposing slavery extension, is not only warring against 
the higher law, but doing all he can to exterminate the very 
race that he professes to labor for. 

8d.—The danger of interruptions to the national law, that 
impels the negro southward, is not, however, from “ free soil- 
ism,” or any internal force whatever, but alone from that exter- 
nal combination of hostile agencies, which, under the garb of 
“philanthropy,” European aristocracy has so long and so 
covertly concealed the most deadly designs against the American 
democracy. Nothing is more clearly demonstrated than that 
the negro, relieved from his natural subordination to the supe- 
rior race, refuses to labor. British policy has already succeed- 
ed in thus releasing him in all the islands except Cuba, and at 
this moment, British diplomacy is in energetic action at Madrid, 
to complete the last act of its long and steadily, though covert- 
ly concealed designs, and thus, as recently declared by Lord 

almerston, make “ free negroism” an impassable barrier toany 
further advance of the Americans. 

Cuba thus becomes the hinge or turning point of the future. 
If British policy prevails in that island; the West Indies aban- 
doned to “free negroism;” the inexhaustible fertility of these 
islands lost to agin’: and an African barbarism permitted to 
rear itself in the very bosom of the American continent, then, 
indeed, will the movement which has gone on for sixty years, 
and operated so beneficently upon miilions of men, come to an 
end, and with it, too, in all human probability, a violent disrup- 
tion of those natural relations, which, at the present moment, 
work out such an immensity of good to both races, and such 
incalculable benefits to all mankind. 

With the overthrow of civilization in these islands, and their 
total abandonment to savageism, it would be utterly impossible 
to preserve the subordination of the blacks in the gulf states. 
Indeed, Cuba would be a volcano of “free negroism,” con- 
stantly vomiting fire and blood on the neighboring coast; and 
at any moment British aristocracy, with its stupendous steam 
marine, could bridge the straits of Florida, and, hurling a hun- 
dred thousand infuriated blacks upon the coast, appeal to the 
hostility of race and the latent brutalism of the negro, and lay 
in blood and ashes the fairest portion of the confederacy. 

Cuba, we repeat, is thus the turning point of the future, and 
involves a problem mightier than ever yet was solved by hu- 
man action. Its surrender to “free negroism” is now the open 
and avowed policy of the British government, and the feeble 
court of Spain will in vain resist it. 

The very next steamer that arrives from Europe, may bring 
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an order to the Spanish officials in that place to take the preli- 
minary steps to release the negro A a see from its natural 
subordination to the whites; and if the American government 
and the American people look on passively and silently, and 
permit this last act in the programme of British philanthropy 
to be completed, then will come the crisis, and an issue more 
terrible than nation ever yet encountered, an issue involvin 
not only the civilization or the barbarism of these islands an 
Central America, but an issue involving the social and indus- 
trial system of the South, indeed the very existence of the 
southern people. 





Art. IL—THE EAST INDIA ISLANDS. 
No. I. 
SUMATRA AND JAVA. 


In the April number of the Review, we sketched rapidly the 
resent condition of China—the most ancient, and, next to 
Russia, the largest empire of the Old World. areas on | 
southward of it, between the Pacific and Indian oceans, we find, 
erhaps, the most important cluster of islands in the world, 
his cluster, of which Borneo is the centre, is known as North 
West Oceanica, or the East Indian Archipelago. We propose 
to sketch as extended a picture of these islands as the pages of 
the Review will admit, and commence with 


SUMATRA. 


This island is the most western of the group, and lies between 
latitude 6° N. and 4° S., and between 96° and 106° E, longi- 
tude, The equator divides it into two nearly equal parts. On 
the N. E. the Straits of Malacca separate 1t from the Mala 
——— and on the §. E. the Straits of Sunda separate it 
rom Java. On the east of it, between it and Borneo, is the 
Sea of Java, and on all other sides the Indian Ocean. Next to 
Borneo, Sumatra is the largest of the group. Its direction is 
from N. W. to S. E., and it seems to have been once a prolon- 
gation of the Malay peninsula, Indeed, taking a general view 
of the whole group, with the Malay peninsula and Siam on the 
north, and Australia on the south, it is not improbable that the 
whole once formed « projection of the continent of Asia, of which 
Australia was the southern extremity—thus forming a vast 
peninsula, symmetrical with Africa a South America. 

The shape of Sumatra is that of an irregular oblong figure, 
about 1,050 miles in length, and with an area of from 120,000 to 
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128,000 square miles. Various mountain chains run through 
the island longitudinally, sometimes in parallel ranges, but 
always nearer the western than the eastern coast. These ranges 
rise, on the equator, to the height of from 14,000 to 15,000. 
The easiern half of the island is, in fact, destitute of mountains, 
and almost wholly low, flat, and intersected by numerous rivers, 
the principal of which are the Siak, Jawbi, Indragiri, and Pa- 
lembang ; Dut as I gs they have been little explored. The west 
side of the island is also well watered by small streams, the 
principal of which is the Sinkuang ; and in the interior are nu- 
merous small lakes, of which Lake Tubah, in the centre of the 
island, is the largest. 

The size of Sumatra, according to some authorities, is much 
greater than that we have given above, it being estimated at 
more than 160,000 square miles, or more than 40,000 square 
miles greater than the whole of the British Isles, and 60,000 
square miles greater than the whole of the West India Islands, 
Taking the British estimate of 160,000 square miles as correct, 
the area of Sumatra is about 100,000 square miles greater than 
the whole of New-England, and 23,000 square miles greater 
than the States of Ohio, New-York, and Pennsylvania. 

The coasts of the island afford many good harbors; that of 
Japanooly being so large and spacious, and possessing so many 
advantages, that it is considered as hardly surpassed by any 
harbor on the globe. It is said that all the navies in the world 
might ride in it, with perfect security, in all weathers. 

There are several active volcanoes in the island. That of 
Gunong Dompo is 12,000 feet high, and its three peaks are con- 
stantly enveloped in smoke. There is another, of moderate ele- 
vation, about thirty miles east of Bencoolen, which broke out 
about 100 years ago. ‘That of Beropi, further north, is 18,195 
feet high, and that of Sinkolong, 12,468 feet above the level of 
the sea. There is also Passaman, an extinct volcano, 13,850 
feet high; and in the north part of the island is the volcano 
called Batagapit. 

History.—The ancient history of Sumatra is very obscure. 
It is generally supposed that the Taprobone of Pliny is the 
same as Ceylon; but any one who will take the trouble of read- 
ing what Pliny says on Taprobone,* will readily perceive that 
the description answers as well for Sumatra as Ceylon, and in- 
deed better. Ceylon is a smaller island than that called Tapro- 
bone by Pliny; and, in many other respects, Sumatra answers 
better to the description of Saprohieue than Ceylon. 

Sumatra was first visited by the Portuguese in 1509; by the 


* Historiarum Mundi, lib. vi. c. xxiv. 
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Dutch in 1600; and by the English in 1602. During the 17th 
century the English continued to establish factories and settle- 
ments in different parts of the island, principally in 1685-6, 
which they Seindnel till 1825, when they ceded them to the 
Dutch in exchange for Malacca. 

The name of Sumatra first oecurs in the travels of Nicolo di 
Conti, who visited it about forty-three years before the disco- 
very of America. Marco Polo notices it under the name of 
Java Minor. It is not known whence the name Sumatra is 
derived—a name quite unknown to the natives. The Malays 
call the island Pulo Percha. 

According to the oldest historical accounts, the whole island 
of Sumatra formed the ancient kingdom of Menangeaban, which, 
however, was dismembered before the first arrival of Europeans, 
the northern part of the island forming the kingdom of Acheen, 
which was reled by a powerful king, who resisted all attempts 
of Europeans to settle on the island. The Portuguese suffered 
much from his fleets. Internal wars among the natives broke 
out soon after the first arrival of the Portuguese, and much faci- 
litated the establishment of settlements and factories. In 1811 
the English took, by force of arms, Java, and all the Dutch pos- 
sessions in Sumatra, and afterwards increased their possessions 
in the island by making war a the natives. By the treaty 
of 1824, the Dutch acquired all the British possessions in Su- 
matra. In 1835 they made further extensive accessions to their 
already large territory in the island, in consequence of the wars 
poms on by the Podries against the petty chiefs. The Podries 
were a sect of Mahommedans, whose chief was Hadjee Miseken. 
He first appeared in the island in about the year 1800. His 
tenets were good. He recommended the suppression of all those 
vices which led to ruinous consequences, such as gambling, 
smoking opium, and drinking intoxicating liquors, to which 
vices he attributed the commission of murders, thefts, robbery, 
fraud, and the depraved state of society. For about fifteea years 
he propagated his doctrines by moral suasion; but not being 
satisfied with the progress made in this way, they formed, in 
1816, a society for the purpose of compelling the inhabitants to 
conform to their doctrines. This immediately created open wars 
and bloodshed, which devastated the country for many years, 
the fanatical Podries being mostly victorious, especially under 
the chieftain Tooaka Passumman, who conquered a large ex- 
tent of country. He was very cruel to the vanquished. Unable 
to hold out against him, the unsubdued chiefs applied to the 
Dutch for aid. The result was, that in about two years the 
Dutch put an end to the war, and took possession for them- 
selves of the whole country of Menangeaban, which, together 
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with their other possessions in the island, forms an extensive 
Dutch empire in Sumatra.* 

CLIMATE.—Situated directly on the equator, still the climate 
of Sumatra, even in the low lands, is not so hot as might be ex- 
pected. The thermometer at mid-day generally fluctuates be- 
tween 82° and 85° Fahr., though it sometimes rises to 87° or 
88°. At sunrise it is usually down to 70°. Dense fogs, thun- 
der-storms, and water-spouts, are very frequent off the coasts. 

AGRICULTURAL Propucts.—The island is covered with dense 
forests, and the soil is rich, Among the vegetable products the 
most important is pepper, the average produce of which is about 
80,000,000 of pounds annually. ‘I'he western coast, the part 
best known to foreigners, furnished, in 1842, 21,000,000 of Ibs., 
and the eastern, 9,000,000. The isle of Sumatra furnishes more 
pepper than all the other countries in the world. This great 
trade in pepper is chiefly in the hands of the English, Dutch and 
Americans. In 1796 the English introduced into the island 
the cultivation of the nutmeg and clove, at Bencoolen; and in 
1825 the nutmeg crop amounted to 89,000 lbs., the clove to 
34,000,—with 22,000 lbs. of mace. The quality, however, of 
these articles was inferior, and since, their production has re- 
mained stationary. 

Oamphor is one of the most valuable products of the island, it 
being considered by the Chinese twelve times more valuable 
than that of Japan. It is the concrete juice of the Dryobalanops 
Camphora, and a tree of the order Guttiferea, whereas the Japan 
camphor is derived from a species of laurel. The camphor tree 
of Sumatra grows to a large size, its trunk measuring sometimes 
from six to seven feet in Samer. It grows only in the north 
part of Sumatra, never south of the equator, nor farther north 
of it than 3°. The same tree produces, under different circum- 
stances, not only camphor, but oil or pitch, lodged in cavities in 
different parts. The mode of finding camphor is by cutting 
into the tree with an axe in different places until it is discovered. 
Hundreds of trees are thus cut into often, before camphor is 
found. When discovered, the tree containing it is cut into short 
pieces, and split open. The camphor is found in the heart of 
the tree, occupying a space of the thickness of a man’s arm. A 
middle sized tree yields about eleven Ibs.; a large one double 
that amount.t 

Rice is the principal grain, and is of two kinds, the upland 
and lowland. It ripens in about five months from the time it is 
sown, and yields from one hundred to one hundred and forty- 
fold. The mode of separating the grain from the ear, is that of 


* Marsden's Sumatra, Crawfurd’s History of the Indian Archipelago, Ander- 
son’s Sumatra. 
t Asiatic Researches, XII. 
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treading it out with the feet. The Sumatra rice is of a more 
— nature than that of most countries, the upland not 

ing able to be kept longer than twelve months, and the low- 
land only six. 

The other vegetable products are sago, which is common, and 
used, though not universally, as an article of food; millet also, 
but in no great quantity. The cocoa-nut, betel, bamboo, sugar- 
cane, various palms, and an abundance of tropical fruits, are in- 
digenous. The sugar cane is cultivated not for the manufac- 
ture of sugar, but for the sake of chewing the juicy reed; and 
hemp, instead of being employed for the manufacture of cord- 
age, furnishes an intoxicating preparation, Among the other 
principal products are turmeric, ginger, cassia, indigo, coffee, 
caoutchoue, rattans, many kinds of scented woods, and in the 
north part, benzoin. The island abounds in the finest kinds of 
timber for building. 

ANIMALS.—The most important in the island are the buffaloes, 
The ox does not thrive. The horses are small, but hardy; the 
sheep are also small. Goats and hogs are found, both domestic 
and wild. Elephants and many species of deer abound; also 
tigers of a large and powerful species, and the rhinoceros, hip- 
popotamus, ourang-outang, bears, and a great variety of other 
animals. Elephants, which are very numerous, are hunted for 
their tusks a skins; they have not been domesticated. Both 
the single and double-horned rhinoceros are common. Among 
the various kinds of deer in the island, is found the remarkable 
diminutive species called by Buffon, chevrotin, whose extreme 
length is only sixteen inches, and the height, ten behind and 
eight at the shoulders. Monkeys areinnumerable. Cameleons 
and fiying lizards are frequent. The sloth iscommon. Snakes 
are very numerous, among them the boa monster. Among the 
great variety of shell-fish is the gigantic keema (chama), more 
than three feet in its longest diameter, and two feet across. The 
shell is perfectly white, several inches thick. No part of the 
ocean is so abundant in fish as that which surrounds the Indian 
Archipelago. 

The wild birds are the Sumatra pheasant, remarkable for its 
beauty ; kites, crows, jackdaws, and many of the birds common 
to the temperate zones. There are also parrots, and a very 
large species of domestic fowl. The island swarms with insects, 
and the variety of ants is astonishing, Bees are very abundant, 
and the silk-worm is reared in many places. 

Exports AND ImPporTs.—Around the shores of the island 
coral reefs are constantly forming, and coral is one of the prin- 
cipal articles of export; the other exports are pepper, rice, 
camphor, nutmegs, cloves, and other native products. The im- 
ports are chiefly India piece goods, salt, silks, and opium from 
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Hindostan ; coarse porcelain, iron pans, gold thread, and many 

small articles from China; also striped cottons, spices, krises and 

other weapons from Java, Celebes, and the rest of the Archi- 

pelago. ‘rom Europe the imports are metals, hardware, cut- 
and broadcloths. 

INERAL Propucts.—These are chiefly gold dust, copper, 
iron, tin, arsenic, sulphur, saltpetre, coal, and naphtha, old 
dust is very abundant and an article of considerable traffic. It 
is brought by merchants from the interior to the sea-coast, 
where it is bartered for iron and other foreign products. Sul- 
phur is found in the numerous volcanic districts. The coal is 
of different qualities. The copper ore is very rich, but owing 
to the indolence of the inhabitants, the mines are little wrought, 
except over a limited district. The geology of the island is very 
imperfectly understood. 

OPULATION.—The population of Sumatra is not = 
known, but it has been estimated at about 2,000,000.* Accord- 
ing to native traditions, Sumatra and the adjacent islands, are 
the original seat of the Malay race. It is doubtful, however, 
whether they should be claimed as a distinct race. Cuvier 
asks: ‘‘Can they be clearly distinguished from their neighbors 
on _ sides, the Caucasian Indians and the Mongolian Chi- 
nese 

Except the Achinese, inhabiting the northern extremity of the 
island, who are clearly distinguished from the rest of the popu- 
lation by their commixture with the Moors of Western fn ia, 
the Sumatrans are described by Marsden as follows: “ They are 
rather below the middle stature; their bulk is in proportion; 
their limbs are for the most part slight, but well shaped, and 
particularly small at the wrist and ancles. Upon the whole they 
are gracefully formed, and I scarcely recollect ever to have seen 
one deformed person among them. ‘The women, however, have 
the ear ee custom of flattening the noses and compressing 
the heads of children newly born, while the skull is yet cartila- 
ginous. They likewise pull out the ears of infants to make 
them stand at anangle from the head. Their eyes are uniformly 
dark and clear, and among some, especially the southern women, 
bear a strong resemblance to those of the Chinese. Their hair 
is strong, and of a shining black, the improvement of both of 
which qualities it probably owes, in a great measure, to the early 
and constant use of cocoa-nut oil. The men are beardless, and 
have chins so remarkably smooth, that were it not for the 
priests displaying a little tuft, we should be apt to conclude 
that nature had refused them this token of manhood. But the 
boys, as they approach to the age of puberty, rub their chins, 


* Some writers think that 4,000,000 is “ much too low” an estimate. 
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upper lips, &c., with quick lime, and the few hairs which after- 
wards appear, are plucked out from time to time with tweezer s 
which they always carry about them for that pee Their 
complexion is properly yellow, wanting the red tinge that con- 
stitutes a tawny or copper color. They are in general lighter 
than the half breed of the rest of India; those of the superior 
class, and particularly their women of rank, approaching to a 
great degree of fairness."* No negro, or other distinct race, 
according to the same author, appears to occupy the mountain 
regions, as in other parts of the Bast Indian Archipelago; and 
the personal difference between the Malays of the coast and the 
country inhabitants is so little marked, that it requires some 
experience to distinguish the two. 

The original clothing of the natives is made of a fabric manu- 
factured from the inner bark of a tree, beaten out to the degree 
of fineness required, some of the fabrics being nearly as soft as 
the most delicate kid-skin. The dress of the men consists of a 
pair of short drawers, a close waistcoat with filigree buttons, a 
robe extending to the knee, a party colored scarf, a sash in 
which the kris or dagger is stuck, and a small turban, or um- 
brella hat. That of the women consists of a boddice, a petticoat 
reaching from the bosom to the feet, a robe with sleeves, and 
sometimes a gauze veil, &c., with various filigree ornaments, 
Both sexes file, blacken, and otherwise disfigure their teeth; 
and the great men sometimes set theirs in gold, by casing the 
under row with a plate of that metal. 

The villages are always on the banks of some river or lake, 
and consist of houses built chiefly of bamboo, and on posts, as 
in other countries of south-eastern Asia. They are, however, 
much superior to those of many other ultra-Gangelic nations. 
Their furniture is very simple, the best of which consists chiefly 
of mats of a fine texture serving for beds, some low tables, 
coarse earthenware, brass waiters, and iron pans. In eating, the 
Sumatrans use neither knives, forks, spoons, nor any other sub- 
stitute except the fingers. Their diet is mostly vegetable, 
but they eat the flesh of buffaloes, goats, fowls, &c. 

In some manufactures the Sumatrans show great skill, as in 
working gold and silver filigree, which is done with the rudest 
tools. ‘They blow the fire of their furnaces with their mouths 
through a joint of bamboo, bellows not being used. If a very 
strong blast is required, three or four persons sit around the fur- 
nace, which is generally an old broken iron pot, and all blow to- 
gether, each with his separate bamboo. ey are ignorant of 
labor-saving machines.¢ Still, with all their rudeness of tools, 
the manufactured material is celebrated for its delicacy and 


* Marsden’s “ Sumatra,” pp. 44-46. + Ibid., p. 179. 
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beauty throughout the world. They weave silk and cotton fa- 
brics for their own consumption, some of which are very fine, 
and of elegant patterns, ey also manufacture pottery, dag- 
gers, and fire-arms, Cannons, it is said, were formerly cast at 
Achin, in the north part of the island; but in the working of 
iron they exhibit little skill. 

The Sumatrans are ignorant of painting and drawing, and 
their carvings are always grotesque. Of the exact sciences they 
know but little. They are fond of music, and have many musi- 
cal instruments, mostly borrowed from the Chinese, whose ideas 
of music are as rude as their musical instruments. The poetry 
of the Sumatrans is said to be far from contemptible, its har- 
mony being much improved by the smoothness and sweetness of 
the Malay language, which has gained the appellation of the 
Italian of the east. They write in the Arabic character. Me- 
dicine, among them, is in the lowest possible state, it being en- 
trusted to old people, who depend chiefly on charms and talis- 
mans for the cure of diseases. 

A large proportion of the inhabitants of Sumatra are Mahom- 
medans. The Rejangs, however, who occupy the south-west 
part of the island, are said to be totally without religious wor- 
ship of any kind, though not destitute of a belief in the exist- 
ence of supernatural beings. 

Marsden relates that there are, in the interior of Sumatra, two 
different races of men, living in the woods, and avoiding all 
communication with the other inhabitarts. The one is called 
Orang-Kuba, and the other Orang-Gugu. They speak a peculiar 
language. ‘The bodies of the Gugu are said to be covered with 
long hair, so that they resemble the orang-outang. There is also 
another race mentioned, occupying the mountains near Samang- 
ka bay, called Orang-Abung. Nothing is known of them, ex- 
cept that, according to their custom, no man can marry till he 
has brought to his chief the head of a stranger. The word 
orang signifies man, in the Malay language. These three races, 
named above, are considered by some as the aborigines. 

The other inhabitants of the island are divided into five na- 
tions: the Achinese, Battas, Malays, Sumatrans, and Lam- 
pongs. The Achinese use the Malay character in writing, and 
are probably the most intelligent. They are Mahommedans. 
The Battas are heathens. They have a language and written 
character peculiar to themselves, and it is remarkable, that those 
among them who can read and write, are much more numerous 
than those who cannot; and still more, that a nation, who in 
this respect, and in their agriculture, dress and manners, show 
that they have made great progress in civilization, should be 
fond of human flesh, and eat prisoners taken in war, and crimi- 
nals condemned to death. Horse-flesh, also, they regard as the 
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most exquisite meat, and for this purpose they fatten horses with 
great care. The Battas are fairer than the Malays, but of smaller 
stature. 

The Lampongs, occupying the southern part of the island, 
strongly resemble in appearance the Chinese, particularly in the 
roundness of the face and the form of the eyes. They are the 
fairest people in the island, and the women are the tallest and 
handsomest ; otherwise they do not differ from the Sumatrans 
except in language. They have a written character peculiar to 
themselves. They are Mahommedans, most of their villages 
having musques. 

GOVERNMENT.—Sumatra is divided among a number of na- 
tive states, the principal being Menankabowe, Achin, Siak, Pa- 
lembang, and Lampong. On the south-west coast are the 
settlements of the Kuropeans, adjacent to the Rejangs. Ben- 
eoolen and Padang are the chief European settlements. Over 
the inhabitants of each village there preside magistrates named 
Dupatis, who meet at stated periods and places in an assembly, 
over which presides a feudal superior, called Pangeran. These 
Pangerans claim despotic sway; but like the Dupatis, have, in 
fact, little more than patriarchal and judicial power. They levy 
no tax, nor seem to have any revenue other than the fees arisin 
from the determination of cases referred to them, in a 
from the decisions of the Dupatis. In the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the more powerful states, the Pangerans seem to ac- 
knowledge a kind of vassalage to the sovereigns of the latter. 
Some portions of the island are either immediately subject to the 
Dutch, or governed by princes dependent on them. 


JAVA. 

This island belongs principally to the Dutch, and is their most 
valuable possession in the Kast. It lies between the 6th and 
9th degrees of S. lat., and the 105th and 115th of E. long., and 
separated from Sumatra by the straits of Sunda, on the W.; 
from the isle of Bali by the strait of that name on the E.; and 
has the Indian ocean on the S., and the sea of Java on the 
N, separating it from Borneo, The island is about 600 miles 
long, from W. to E., and with a breadth varying from 40 to 180 
miles. The area, including the neighboring island of Madura, 
is estimated at 45,700 square miles, or about one-third the size of 
Sumatra, Most part of the surface is mountainous. A mountain 
chain, of volcanic origin, runs entirely through the centre of the 
island, from W. to E., its peaks varying from 5,000 to 12,000 
feet in height. All the peaks are of a conical form, and appear 
to have been created by so many distinct convulsions of nature, 
All of them were once active volcanoes; in most of them, how- 
ever, volcanic action appears to be extinct, but in same of them 
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eruptions occasionally take place, emitting eae vapors, 
especially aftera rain. Basalt, hornblende, and other volcanic 
formations are abundantly intermixed among the primary rocks 
of the mountain region. On either side of the mountain chain 
coarse limestone and argillaceous iron stone are very prevalent 
formations, and are covered, especially in the lower parts of the 
country, with volcanic soil oe great richness, in some places 
twelve feet in depth. The north coast rests entirely upon coral. 
Metals are few. Mineral springs of various kinds are met with, 
besides naphtha and petroleon wells. In one district there is a 
cluster of hills which eject a mixture of mud and salt water, like 
the mud volcano of Maccaluba in Sicily. 

The south coast of the island is usually bold and rocky ; and 
being exposed to all the violence of the ocean, is very unsafe for 
shipping. The north coast is low and marshy, affording many 
good harbors, the sea being generally smooth. The rivers are 
numerous but small. The largest is Solo, which runs through 
the centre of the island, emptying into the Sea of Java, opposite 
the isle of Madura. Itis 400 miles long, and is navigable seven- 
eighths of that distance for vessels of 200 tons. Five or six 
other rivers are at all times navigable for a few miles from the 
coast, and some fifty others are navigable in the wet season. 
There are many extensive swamps, and in the mountains many 
small lakes occupy the craters of extinct volcanoes. 

CLIMATE.—The seasons are divided into the wet and dry. 
The wet continues during the monsoon, from October to April; 
the dry during the east monsoon, or the rest of the year. The 
climate of the north coast is unfavorable to Europeans, the 
thermometer rising sometimes to 90° Fahr., but in the interior, 
where the range of the thermometer is from 50° to 60°, it is 
healthy, Thunder-storms and earthquakes are frequent, but 
hurricanes are unknown, 

VEGETABLE Propucts.—Java is distinguished by the num- 
ber and excellence of its fruits, and its most luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. Its vegetable products comprise many of the most valua- 
ble and common of tropical climes. Dense forests of teak and 
other trees useful for Grange cover a great part of the in- 
terior, especially the east part of the island; but the teak of 
Java is inferior, in hardness and solidity, to that of Malabar, 
but excels every other variety in durability. The sago and 
many other palms, the curious pitcher plant, and two virulent 
poisonous plants, the anchar and chetik, are natives of the island. 
The latter, which is peculiar to Java, is a large creeping shrub, 
and supposed by some to be identical with the celebrated upas, 
formerly said to be, like the famous lake in Campania, Avernus, 
destructive of birds flying over it. The upas is merely a tree 
with poisonous secretions, and nothing more. There is nothing 
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deleterious in its atmosphere. It is an wrticaceous plant, called 
Antiaris toxicaria and is very nearly related to the fig, some 
of whose species are also deadly poisons. The upas tree of 
Java owes its celebrity to the gross falsehoods and exaggerated 
accounts published regarding it, in 1780, by a person of the 
name of Foersch, said to have been a surgeon in the service of 
the Dutch East India Company. He related that malefactors, 
condemned to death in Java, were offered their lives if they 
would go to the upas tree and bring from it a box of its poison- 
ous juice; and that although every precaution was taken to 
avoid the deadly emanations of the tree, out of seven hundred 
criminals who had tried the experiment, not more than two out 
of twenty returned. Foersch further relates, that for fifteen or 
eighteen miles around this tree no living animal of any kind 
had ever been discovered. Dr. Horsefield,* M. Leschinault,t 
and many others, have completely exposed these falsehoods. 
There is some difference of opinion, still, in regard to the upas, 
some saying that it is one of the largest forest-trees of Java, 
from sixty to one hundred feet high. This is correct. The 
shrub chetik is already distinguished by Pereira, who says it 
must not be confounded with the Antaris toxicaria, the true 
upas tree of Java.t 

Rice is grown in all parts of the island, and is the principal 
food of all classes. Two varieties are raised, one a large, pro- 
ductive, but delicate kind, requiring seven months to ripen, and 
the other small, hardy, and less fruitful, requiring about five 
months. Six crops of the latter have been raised in two and a 
half years. 

Coifee, the great commercial staple of Java, is grown in the 
uplands, the best situations for it being the valleys, from 3,000 
to 4,000 feet above the level of the sea. The plant grows from 
12 to 16 feet high, coming to maturity in about five years, and 
bearing well for ten or twelve years. 

Sugar is also a staple production of Java. The Java sugar 
is called, in European markets, Jaccatra sugar. It is cultivated 
chiefly by the Europeans and Chinese in Java, the latter being 
the principal producers. The natives use a great deal of sugar 
obtained by fermenting the juice of a certain tree. The progress 
of sugar cultivation in Java has been very rapid. In 1887 the 
quantity exported was twenty-five times greater than that of 
1826. In 1843 Java exported 48,000 tons. 

The other vegetable products are indigo, pepper, cinnamon, 
tobacco, cotton, maize, wheat, rye, oats, barley, pulses of various 

‘kinds, vegetable oils, the sweet potatoe, cocoa, betal leaf, con- 


* Quart. Jour., vol. 2, p. 331. t Ann. da Mus, d’Hist. Nat. t. 16, p. 476. 
} Pereira, Mat. Med., Vol. ii, p. 373. 
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nella bark, pistachio nuts, and silk. The cultivation of the 
Poppy is forbidden. 

‘he climate and soil of Java are so favourable to agriculture, 
that if the whole island were under cultivation, no equal extent 
of area of land on the globe could surpass it, either in the 
quantity, quality, or value of its vegetable products.* Only 
about one-third part of the surface is at present under cultivation, 
and yet Java not only produces enough corn for its own con- 
sumption, but it is the granary of the Eastern Archipelago and 
of Singapore. 

The Fonnens are emphatically an agricultural people, four 
out of five being engaged in it, and their husbandry exhibits 
great order and neatness. ‘Two or more crops are never culti- 
vated in the same field, and there is no tilling up the land in 
common; but each family has its separate fields. Both men 
and women engage in the work. Their implements are few and 
simple, and more perfect than those of the Hindoos. A pair of 
buffaloes draw the plow. 

ANIMALS.—Cattle of every description are abundant; but 
the cows are inferior. Sheep, goats, and hogs are numerous. 
The aggregate number of mammalia, in the island, is estimated 
at fifty. ‘The wild animals are the royal and black tigers, the 
rhinoceros, several kinds of deer, the wild hog, wild Savan ox, 
buffalo, &c. Crocodiles and other large reptiles infest the rivers 
and marshes, and upwards of twenty venomous serpents are 
enumerated, including some of enormous size. 

Birds are in.immense variety, of which the most remarkable 
is the bird of paradise. The sea swallow, (Hirundo esculenta) 
affords the edible nests which form so valuable an article of 
trade for the markets of China. This singular product is ob- 
tained in the greatest perfection from deep, damp, and all but 
inaccessible caves along the rugged parts of the sea-coast. 
These caves are the property of government, and produce a 
considerable revenue. Mr. Crawfurd, who superintended for seve- 
ral years the caves of Karang-bolang, on the south coast of the 
island, estimates the value of the nests obtained from them at 
about $140,000 = annum, collected at an expense of about 
eleven per cent. The nests are taken twice a year. The nests are 
assorted into three qualities, the best being the whitest, or those 
taken away before being soiled by the young birds. The supply 
of nests being limited and unsusceptible of increase, and at the 
same time being highly prized by the rich and luxurious 
Chinese, on account of theirreal or supposed invigorating 
powers, they bring enormous prices. The finest sorts sell at 
from £5 to £6 per pound! and the inferior for 24s. or 25s. per 


*Raffle’s Hist, of Java, vol. i, p. 117. 
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Ib. They are found in other parts of the Archipelago, but in 
smaller quantities. Their total export to China 1s estimated at 
from 240,000 to 245,000 pounds.* 

TRADE OF JAvA.—Five-sevenths of all the external trade of 
Java is carried on with Holland, through the Dutch Commercial 
Society, which include some of the most wealthy persons of 
Holland. The island is extremely well adapted for an extensive 
commerce, its products heing extremely rich and abundant, and its 
northern shores accessible to vessels all the year round, lying 
opposite the richest countries of Asia. Besides this, the Dutch 
government has made it the centre of all the trade which Hol- 
land carries on with its extensive settlements in the Indian 
Archipelago. All the goods destined for consumption in the 
Moluccas, Celebes, Borneo, and the eastern coast of Sumatra, are 
sent to Batavia, the great commercial emporium of the Dutch Kast 
Indies, and distributed thence to the places of consumption. 
The exports, too, of these countries, intended for the European 
and American market, are likewise sent to Java, and thence to 
Europe. The trade of the island was always open to the inde- 

endent Asiatic nations, and since its re-occupation by the 
utch, that is, since 1816, the vessels of all European nations 
have been admitted into the ports of Batavia, Samarang, and 
Surabaya, all on the north side of the island, the first in the 
west, the second in the middle, and the third near the east end. 

The Dutch and other Europeans, and the North Americans, 
export from Java chiefly coffee, sugar, rice, pepper, and arrack, 
a spirituous liquor obtained by distilling the fermented produce 
of rice. The minor articles exported are, long pepper, cubeb 

epper, ginger, turmeric, cajeput oil, tamarinds from Madura, 
ge pan dye-wood, rattans, and the hides and horns of buffaloes 
and oxen; also vessels built of teak, and teak timber. ‘The im- 

rts are cotton fabrics, especially chintzes, white cottons, hand- 
‘erchiefa and velvets; woollen broadcloths, iron, unwrought, 
Swedish and British, Swedish steel, cutlery, nails, anchors, 
wrought copper, unwrought from Japan, fire-arms, ammuni- 
tion, glass-ware, earthen ware, and opium. 

The Chinese trade extensively with Java, chiefly at Batavia 
and Samarang. Their imports are black tea, coarse porcelain, 
wrought iron, principally in the form of pans for sugar-houses, 
and other culinary vessels, cotton cloth, raw and unwrought 
silk, especially satins of various colors, and velvets, brocades, 
brass-ware, paper, books, paints, shoes, fans, umbrellas and toys; 
carrying away in exchange the products of the island, and 
European cottons and woolens. 

The inhabitants of the other islands of the Indian Archipel- 


* Crawfurd’s Indian Archipelago, vol. iii. 
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ago carry on an active commerce with Java, by means of the 
Bugis, or inhabitants of Boni, in Celebes. These active navi- 

ators and adventurers leave their country in the beginning of 
the eastern monsoon, and carry on a trading voyage, as they 
proceed westward, until they reach the limit of their navigation 
at Malacca, Penang, and Achin, where they prepare to return 
with the change of the monsoon. They bring with them to 
Java, from the other islands, gold-dust, nutmegs, Spanish dollars, 
camphor, frankincense, and tortoise-shells ; carrying away Euro- 
pean goods, iron, salt, &c. 

The inhabitants of Coromandel and Malabar trade with Java, 
carrying thither the products of Hindostan. A few vessels also 
visit Java, annually, from Mocha, in Arabia, carrying the goods 
of Hindostan, and bullion, 

The following table, from the London Heonomist, exhibits the 
exports of Java to all countries, from 1836 to 1845, inclusive: 


ARTICLES. 1836. 1837. 1838. 1839. 1840. 
Coffee, piculs* ......... 498,077.. 684,947.. 659,000.. 757,476.. 1,132,124 
Sugar eee ee. 509,513.. 676,085.. '735,000.. 871,747..1,024,493 
Rice seen -~ 1,092,900. .1,003,550.. 950,000..1,112,000.. 680,909 
Indian, Ths... 6 .2<i<0c09 407,100.. 822,492.. 743,000..1,196,636..2,123,911 
Tin, piculs............ 47,739... 44,457.. 14,513.. 47,631.. 62,334 
Réattans, “ ......2..65 49,968.. 33,539.. 35,360.. 40,068.. 28,032 
Pape essse css ive 7,076,. 14,487.. 8,577... 11,034.. 9,911 
Hides, pieces.......... 129,000... 93,000.. 71,000.. 130,000., 110,494 
Arrack, pipes.......... 4,477... 1,603... 2.954. 4,261.. 5,261 
Nutmegs, piculs........ 3,886. . 5,022... 5,830... 5,026. . 3,600 
Mace FF gi oie 990.. 1.213.. 1,500.. 1,580... 870 
Cloves ae Ce 2,185... 2,925... 2,912... 4,334... 53 
Tea, TTB | — .. — .. or ate — oe 


Gore 1. ..esce | ne — .. — .. — .. — 
Sapan wood, piculs..... — .. — «, _— .. _— .. — 


* The Javan picul is 136 pounds, Avoirdupois. 


ARTICLES, 1841, 1842. 1843. 1844, 1845. 
Coffee, piculs.......... '961,466 .. 1,013,854... 1,018,102. . 1,239,935. . 1,005,750 
Sugar P. steartinens 1,046,578... 884,685... 929,769..1,008,632..1,450,000 
Rice __, ee 676,212... 884,157.. 1,008,774.. 785,276.. 447,450 
Indigo, Ibs............« 1,827,386 .. 1,627,437... 1,890,129. . 1,648,520. _ 1,653,700 
i.) 48,339... 69,127.. 45,705.. 68,729.. 74,400 
Rattans * .,.,........ 987,017.. 36,594... 73,535.. 73,600.. 50,625 
Pepper M cccscscocce = Sees. 16,468.. 23,083... 12,484... 11,445 
Hides, pieces.......... 120,074.. 167,677.. 150,310.. 156,224.. 115,780 
Arrack, pipes........--  4,670.. 4,668..  6,362.. 6,258.. 4,858 
Nutmegs, piculs........ §,125.. 5,129.. 2,113.. 8,131... 3,425 
Mace 9 \dededoe 1,171.. 1,432.. 486.. 2,300.. 826 
Cloves  Sovdbace 7,600... 1,718... 2,027.. 2,800.. 2,235 
Tea, Biickst deccn — se — .. — .. — .. 445,000 
Cochineal “ ......... — .. — .. — . _ 82,420 
Sapan wood, piculs..... — .. — .. — ., — .. 5,650 


The amount of tea, cochineal, and sapan wood, exported from 
1836 to 1844, is unknown, 
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The following table brings the official returns of the principal 
exports of Java, in florins, down to 1847, inclusive. 


1846. 1847, 
ie, Bete: sp actdse cs uteke 3,002,000... ..... 00. .. 3,243,000 
CES .vésee idndsaaeaveipane 15,586,000......... . «17,642,000 
OTC A Tee DO co ccccceseee 18,444,000 
ELEY eee RT ce cedcceces 4,444,000 
Web nce ndeccuceSuctdbe cc ctss SOD A<c isn 3,072,000 
WOON + $5 6646 Nehae MDs 2,140,000............ 1,980,000 


The entire exports for 1845, 1846, and 1847, were estimated 
as follows: 


Dis t500 000 0000es sen eenneeee 68,083,000 florins. 
Pls Ksacsdicectduvecseananune 60,157,300 “ 
dais > «ddtidlebieds ade ..60,216,700 


The import trade of Java, cnmniing to the official statements, 
including specie and merchandise, for 1845, 1846, and 1847, 


inclusive, was as follows: 


Serre ere ee 
Pea ee lll 
(a ep Ps ARIE 29,435,402 “ 


which exhibits a very notable decrease. 

The official documents of the United States afford n no means 
of ascertaining the amount of our trade with any one of the 
Dutch East India islands exclusively, since the returns only ex- 
hibit the trade of our country with the entire group as a whole; 
but since Java is the centre of the foreign trade of the Dutch 
East India islands, we may consider the returns as indicating our 
trade with that island. The following table, which we have 
compiled from the official returns of our government, shows the 
amount of our trade with the Dutch East Indies since 1844: 


Imports. Exports. 
ge ER PTET TCR CO eTT RS 6 4 vn6ekekunhowd $359,383 
BORD. nibeccnecemessnce cece GREOSB ...nc ccccccevccss 201,158 
OE eer eer ry Trt 83,542 
DT bike Bhs A906 09.0 0 9:9:0.0 68 enn 839,982. aeeepece 200,140 
1848 canianene 249,346... ce heeaseccvesece 241,859 
Peete canse nin cn cesapecovcend SEO. wo ccnccsawecoce 334,941 
1850 were ee PA errrr re Ty i 443,485 
RR ce dcvcectpacancceq, MEME Maa tenes cnbascc Me 
ihe * i+ cametacatccas (Will appear in next No.) 


Our coffee trade with Java, during the last eighteen years, 
has been as follows: 


1834. .....+00. 5,307,186 pounds 1BAE.. cecccece 8,740,841 pounds. 
1835.......... 4,728,890 1845.......... 3,925,716 
1836.......... 8,850,658 = 1846.......--. 2,819,411 <x 
BGBT . .cccccsee 1,779,819 - 1847.........-17,819,345 . 
1838 .......... 2,423,277 7 1848.......... 3,037,377 “ 
1839.......... 5,628,348 “ 1849.......... 4,208,078 “ 
ge PEELE 4,343,254 « 1850.......--. 5,146,961 “ 
Se 6,794,702 S BOB oo occa neces 2,423,968 . 
1842.......... 9,781,418 “ 1852 (Will appear in next No.) 
1843.......... 1,638,307“ 
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MANUFACTURES.—The Javanese, and Indian islanders in ge- 
neral, are wholly unacquainted with the art of manufacturing 
fine fabrics of any description. All their fabrics are coarse, 
though durable, and their weaving is performed by women only. 
Calico printing is unknown to the Javanese, but they have a 
very singular substitute for it. The part not intended to be 
colored they daub over with melted wax; and the cloth thus 
prepared is thrown into the dying vat, the interstices between 
the waxed parts alone receiving the colour of the pattern. Ifa 
second or third colour is to be added, the same operation is 
repeated on the ground made by the first application of wax, 
more wax being applied so as to leave new pe exposed to 
the dye; and the cloth is again consigned to the vat. This ex- 
tremely rude mode of making calicoes and other figured fabrics, 
does not admit of designs very refined and elaborate, the danger 
of failure being in proportion to the delicacy of the designs; it 
moreover, adds immensely to the costliness of the fabrics—at 
least 100 per cent., while the price of Javanese fabrics without 
colors is about 450 per cent. on the price of the raw material. 
“This,” says Mr. Crawfurd, “is a picture of the rude condition 
of manufacturing industry, of the waste of labor and of time which 
results, in an uncivilized stage of society, from imperfect ma- 
chinery, indolence, unskilfulness, and the want of the division 
of labor.”* Javanese manufacturing industry, however, is 
far in advance of that of the other islands of the group. The 
other manufactures of Java are leather and saddlery, boots and 
shoes, mats, bamboo hats, coir or cordage, made of the fibres of 
the cocoa-nut, fishing nets, paper made of the bark of the morus 
papyrifera, brick, cabinet work, carved wooden articles, boats 
and ships, krises, match-locks, and other arms, copper and brass 
pans, salt, &., &c. About 32,000 tons of salt are annually 
made. Manufactures in Java have greatly declined. 

In architecture the Javanese also surpass the other islanders. 
Some of their structures of brick and stone are in a style of su- 
perior magnificence ; for instance, the temple of Budar; and 
these magnificent structures are found in various parts of the 
island. The art of building has declined in Java, since the mid- 
die of the 13th century, and the modern Javanese do not even 
understand the art of turning an arch, though arches are seenin 
every ancient structure in Java. The palaces of the native 
princes are walled inclosures, laid out on a uniform plan, and 
comprising several buildings. They were formerly of hewn 
stone, but at present they are only of bad half-burned bricks 
and mortar. Next to the palaces are the better sort of residen- 
ces called pandapas, a word from the Sanscrit. These consist of 


* Crawfurd’s Indian Archipelago, vol. ii., pp. 179-180. 
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a thatched roof, supported by four wooden pillars, around which 
is an awning of light materials, supported by props of movable 
bamboo; and the whole is closed in by a 7 paling, and 
divided into apartments by light partitions. The houses of the 
Javanese are chiefly of bamboo, rattan, palmetto leaves, and 
wild grass. In the dwellings of the chiefs there is generally, in 
a conspicuous part of the house, a kind of state bed, rather for 
display than use; but an ordinary bed is usually only the bam- 
boo floor, or at best a bench witha mat and pillow, on which the 
peasant retires to rest without undressing. Food is served up 
on trays of wood or brass. A few Chinese porcelain dishes are 
occasionally used, but neither spoons, knives, or forks, 

PopuLAtTion.—The population of Javais estimated at between 
5,000,000 and 6,000,000, of whom about 100,000 are Chinese, 
several thousand Europeans, mostly Dutch, and the rest Malays, 
natives of Bali and the other isles of the group, and a few 
Arabs, Moors, and Bengalese. The natives of Java belong to 
the widely spread race of the Malays. They are short, thick set, 
and robust, but well formed ; face round, mouth wide, teeth re- 
markably fine, chin square, cheek-bones high ; nose short and 
small, never prominent or flat; eyes small and always black; 
hair long, lank, harsh and always black. The complexion is 

enerally brown, and darker than in the neighboring islands. 

hey have very little beard. Mahommedanism, much modified 
by Buddhism, is the religion of the natives. Three different 
dialects of the Malay language are spoken in the island, but 
they have also an ancient sacred language called Kawi, contain- 
ing a great number of Sanscrit words. The native literature is 
not rich. They have books, translations from the Sanscrit and 
Arabic, chiefly on religion and jurisprudence. 

The Javanese, as a nation, are the most advanced of any in 
the East Indian Archipelago, They alone of the inhabitants 
of the whole group have a native calendar, and have made con- 
siderable progress in the arts and sciences. They appear to 
have received these originally from Hindostan, igatber with 
the Hindoo religion, which is supposed to have prevailed over 
Java till its conquest by the Mahommedans, in 1478. 

GOVERNMENT.—Java is divided into twenty provinces, in- 
cluding that of the isle of Madura, each governed by a Euro- 
pean resident, assisted by a secretary and as many sub-residents 
as are necessary. The provinces are subdivided into regencies, 
the administration of which, especially in respect to the police, 
is confined to native chiefs, termed regents. The colonial 
government, at Batavia, exerts a full and complete power over 
all the Dutch colonies in the East. The governor-general, in 
the capital, is the representative of the king of Holland, and 
commander-in-clief of the land and sea military forces. He is 
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assisted by a secretary-general, and a colonial council of four 
members, who must be of Dutch extraction, and born in Hol- 
land, or one of its dependencies, and thirty years of age; and 
they can exercise no other function while they are council- 
ors. 

Justice is administered, in the last resort, in a supreme court 
at Batavia, which has jurisdiction in all cases above five hundred 
florins. Three subordinate civil and criminal tribunals, and 
three courts martial, subordinate to a central court in the capi- 
tal, are established at Batavia, Samarang, and Sourabaya. A 
member from each of these courts makes a circuit, at least every 
three months, into the provinces under its control, to preside at 
a court of assizes, composed besides of four native chiefs chosen 
annually by the government, on the recommendation of the na- 
tives. ‘The permanent tribunals of the residencies or provinces 
are the land raaden, composed of the resident, four members 
selected from among the regents, a secretary, &c. In each 
regency and commune there are justices of the peace, with au- 
thority in petty cases. 

The Chinese in Java are governed by their own laws, under 
functionaries chosen by them, who are responsible to the Dutch 
for the behavior of the rest. 

There are some slaves in Java, brought from Bali and Ce- 
lebes, by Europeans and Chinese, but they are few in number. 
Labor is cheap, a laborer getting in the European districts 
only four pence a day ; and in the native from two to two-and- 
a-half pence per day ; but they are notwithstanding in a much 
better condition than the inhabitants of Bengal, being generally 
well fed clothed and housed. Their food is chiefly rice, maize, 
and sugar. Hach peasant has his cottage and small garden. 

The proprietary right to land, except in a few districts, be- 
longs every where to the sovereign. No law nor usage gives 
to the oldest occupant the land he has reclaimed from waste, or 
the farm he has enriched by his industry. As a matter of con- 
venience, the same cultivator may continue to occupy the same 
field for life, and his family may afterwards succeed ; but none 
can retain possession against the will of the sovereign, or even 
of his own immediate superior. 

Half the produce of wet land, and a third part of that of dry, 
was formerly exacted by the government ; but at present the 
government takes only one-fifth part of the produce; nor has 
any proprietor, purchasing land of the government, the right 
to demand more of the native occupant, except for lands which 
the proprietor himself may have brought into cultivation, for 
which he may demand one third part or less, according to the 
productiveness of the land. How different is this treatment of 
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the natives of Java by the Dutch, from that of the poor Hin- 
doos by the British! The latter are inhumanly taxed and op- 
pressed, as is acknowledged’ by every honest English writer. 
“Tt is not uninstructive,” says Mr. M‘Culloch, “ to compare this 
moderate assessment with the exorbitant.amount taken from the 
occupiers in Hindostan, and to mark the results exhibited in the 
impoverishment of the inhabitants of British India, and the sta- 
tionary condition of the country.” 

No permission is necessary from the Dutch Government, for 
Europeans wishing to go to Java, but a license from the colo- 
nial governor is necessary to remain there. Europeans are 
permitted to buy and sell lands in the western provinces, and 
to hold leases in the northern. The principal conditions are the 
payment of a tax of one per cent. on the estimated value of the 
property ; that the proprietor shall not exact more than the 

efore-mentioned proportion of produce as rent, and that he 
shall keep the roads and bridges in repair. The European pro- 
prietors receive their rents in kind, and are obliged to take their 
produce to Batavia to be shipped. The free cultivation of every 
article of produce is allowed, except the poppy. 

The extent of estates held in property in 1830, was about 
5,000 square miles, divided between twenty or thirty European, 
and ten or twelve Chinese proprietors, of which about 1,800 
square miles were held by eight or ten Englishmen. Since 
1830 the amount of property held by Europeans, in Java, has 
increased materially. All proprietors, whether Dutch or not, 
are treated precisely alike by the government. Large capitals 
have been expended on the lands, ueld by Europeans, in irri- 
gation, the construction of sugar-mills, and mills for husking 
rice, and in the introduction of machinery from Europe. The 
introduction of European capitalists and residents has greatly 
improved the condition of the natives, who are always ready to 
enter their service. Theft and robbery, though common else- 
where, are seldom heard of on estates belonging to Europeans, 
and there are no instances of personal violence done the latter. 
About 500 square miles in the territories of the native princes 
are leased by Europeans.* The natives cultivate the rest of the 
land according to their ancient customs and usages, paying a 
rent to the government, partly in money and partly in kind, 
A village system is very prevalent, by which every commune 
has its own lands, the culture of which it has a right to direct, 
and which is conducted for the benefit of the inhabitants in 
common. The produce is divided, after deducting the rent, into 
equal parts, according to the number of hands engaged in its 
production. The lands belonging to a commune vary from 40 


* Maclaine's Evidence, in Parl. East Ind. Reports, Earl, Eastern Seas. 
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to 100 acres, and to each individual is allotted from one and a 
half to two acres.* 

The territories of the native prinees comprise about one-fourth 
part of Java and its inhabitants, in the centre, south, and south- 
east parts of the island; the capital of the Susuhunan, or Empire 
of Java, being at Surakasta, on the Solo river, and that of the 
Sultan, at Djocjokarta. 

The greatest religious toleration exists in Java, and ministers 
of all Christian sects are equally remunerated by the govern- 
ment.+ Superior schools are established in the chief towns, and 
primary schools in most of the provinces. 

Miuirary Force.—The squadron stationed in Java, by the 
government of Holland, sometimes comprises several ships of 
the line, but in time of peace usually consists only of a few 
frigates and corvettes. There is, besides, a colonial navy of 
light vessels—schooners, gun-boats, &c.—which forms a separate 
branch of service, though both dre generally placed under the 
command of the admiral of the royal squadron, who has the 
title of director of the Dutch East India navy. Besides the 
foregoing force, a flotilla of cruisers, manned by native Java- 
nese, is supported by the different marine provinces. The land 
forces consist of eleven battalions of infantry, a corps of pio- 
neers, two battalions of artillery, a regiment of hussars, and a 

ortion of a squadron of lancers. In all there are about 8,000 
Sindipenhe in the Dutch Javanese army. ‘The government of 
Java is a heavy expense to Holland; but notwithstanding, in 
ordinary years it remits to the mother country a very consider- 
able revenue. 

Cirres AND TowNs.—Batavia, the capital of Java, and the 
seat of government of the Dutch East Indies, is situated on an 
extensive bay, on the N. W. coast of the island, in lat. 6° 12/ 


* McCulloch’s Geog. Dict., art. Java. 

+ Such toleration, however, has not at all times been allowed. Four American 
missionaries were sent to the islands of the East Indian Archipelago, in 1835. 
On their arrival at Batavia, the suspicions of the government were, in some way, 
aroused against them, and they were forbidden to proselyte among the natives in 
the Dutch colonial possessions, except in Borneo. They were, besides, obliged to 
reside a year at Batavia, before they could repair to their field of Jabor. ‘ Few 
acts of modern Christian governments,” says Mr. Williams, ‘‘can compare with 
the proceedings of the Dutch colonial authorities in relation to this matter, and all 
their ordinances were either sanctioned or suggested by their superiors at home. 
It would be an instructive subject for investigation to examine the many ways in 
whieh Protestant governments have opposed the progress of the gospel and free- 
dom of conscience in various ages and parts of the world, and especially to describe 
the many precautions they have taken, lest the diffusion of Christian truth should 
undermine and weaken their power over the natives. ‘The English and Dutch, 
in the East and West Indies, in the Indian Archipelago, in Guiana, and at the Cape 
Colony, have all of them, at one time or other, done much to prevent the natives 
from receiving the truths and instructions which formed the basis of all the bless- 
ings they themselves enjoyed, because the natives must not be disturbed in their 
religion.” See Williams’ China, vol ii., pp. 336, 337. 
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S., and long. 106° 54’ E. The situation is low and marshy, at 
the mouth of the Jaccatra river. Several ofits streets are inter- 
sected by canals, lined with trees, and crossed by numerous 
bridges. These canals, by being the receptacles of all the filth 
of the city, render it unhealthy. Back, on the heights, is the 
upper town, where the government functionaries and principal 
merchants reside. The lower town is occupied by the natives 
and Chinese. The existing fortifications of the city consist only 
of a few small batteries and redoubts in and about the city. The 

rincipal streets lie along both sides of the river. The houses 
ae of brick, and stuccoed, are spacious and neat; and the 
ground floors in the principal houses are formed of marble slabs. 
On the north side of the city is the citadel, a square fortress, with 
a bastion at each angle, containing the residence of the governor 
and some warehouses; on the south side is the Stadthaus, in 
which the courts of law are held. There are three churches and 
a theatre. The Jaccatra is navigable for two miles only for 
vessels of forty tons. The harbor is very extensive, and is pro- 
tected by a range of small islands. 

There is a bank at Batavia, with a capital of 2,000,000 
florins,* and with branches at Samarang and at Surabaya.— 
We have no very late returns from this bank, but it has afford- 
ed very large dividends. In 1838 the official returns announced 
a dividend of 334 per cent. 

Batavia was built in 1619. In 1811 it was taken by Sir S. 
Auchmuty, and held by the British till 1816, when it was re- 
stored to the Dutch. Batavia once had a population of 160,000 
souls. In 1834 the population had diminished to 53,861, in- 
cluding 12,419 slaves. McCulloch estimates the present popu- 
lation at from 60,000 to 70,000. The great unhealthiness of 
the place is assigned as the reason for its diminished population, 
though some writers think it as healthy as any part of Java. 

Proceeding eastward along the north coast from Batavia, the 
next town of importance is Cheribon, a healthy thriving place, 
with a good harbor, and a population of 10,000, It contains a 
beautiful mosque. It is the residence of a Dutch governor, and 
has a flourishing trade. A fort protects the town and harbor. 
The district of Cheribon is remarkable for its fertility, and the 
excellence of its coffee, indigo, and teak timber.t 

Samarang, farther east, has an extensive commerce, and a 
population of 30,000. It is tolerably well built, and fortified. 
It has many good houses, a large church, a town hall, a hospi- 
tal, a military school, a theatre, and an observatory. The har- 
bor is not very secure. Its trade in coffee, pepper and rice is 
very great. A governor resides there. the place is more 
healthy than Batavia. 


* The florin of Java is 40 cents. 
t Hamilton’s East India Gaz., vol. ii., p, 535. 
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The next city of commercial importance, in Java, is Surabaya, 
the most thriving town in the island. It is larger than Batavia, 
its population rons at least 80,000. We have no particular 
description of the place. Its harbor is very fine, and 1s open to 
foreign vessels. he other large places of the island are Rew- 
bang, with 8,000 inhabitants; Banyumas, 8,000; Surakasta, 
105,000; Yugyakerta, 90,000. These last are chiefly occupied 
by natives, 

Hisrory.—The history of Java, in ancient times, is very ob- 
scure; but the existence, at the present day, of wonderful and 
stupendous ruins, in various parts of the island, proves that it 
was once the seat of a powerful empire and people. The his- 
tory of Java cannot be traced back, with any degree of certain- 
ty, farther than the latter portion of the 12th century, From 
that time down to the establishment of Mahommedanism, at the 
close of the 15th century, the religion of the people was a modi- 
fied Hindooism, and a number of independent states existed in 
Java. 

The ruins of Java are found in various parts of the island, 
but we can only glance at a few of the most remarkable. Those 
of the city of Majopahit are among the most extensive in all the 
East. This city had, between two opposite gates, the remains 
of which still exist, a breadth of about three miles, which would 
give to the city a circuit of twelve miles, if the enclosure had 
been a square. The Hindoo kingdom of Majopahit was over- 
thrown by the Arabs in 1478. 

In the interior, back of the city of Surabaya, in the Vale of 
Kedu, are the extensive and admired ruins of the temples of Boto 
Bodor; and in the vicinity of the city of Yugyakerta are the 
ruins of Brambanan, called Chandi Sewu, or the Thousand 
Temples. These latter ruins are very extensive, occupying an 
area of more than seven acres. ‘They are the remains of 
ancient Hindu temples, which consisted apparently of four rows 
of buildings, inclosing a large structure sixty feet high. The 
buildings, as they now remain, are all constructed of hewn stone, 
in large blocks, and are uniform in their character, each of the 
buildings being of pyramidal form, and highly ornamented with 
sculptures. ‘T'he ag central building 1s divided into seve- 
ral apartments, and contains numerous figures of Siva. The 
smaller surrounding temples are each furnished with an image 
of Buddha. There are four distinct entrances to the group, one 
facing each cardinal point of the compass. Each of those 
entrances is apparently guarded by two colossal statues in a 
kneeling attitude. The interior walls are ornamented with 
sculptures in alto and basso-relievo. A regular design is visible 
throughout the whole group of buildings, which exhibit, in their 
embellishments, less of what we consider fantastic and absurd 
than we are accustomed to find in similar remains in the East, 
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It is believed that these temples were erected towards the end 
of the 12th century.* Java, doubtless, presents a vast field for 
antiquarian researches, as well as, indeed, all the large islands 
of the Indian Archipelago. 

Java was first visited by the Portuguese in 1511, who soon 
after began to make settlements. In 1595 the Dutch settled at 
Bantam, a place now of no importance, and in 1602 the English 
built a factory at the same place. This was the first pos- 
session of Great Britain in the East Indies. The Dutch, how- 
ever, were the most powerful there, and the English and Portu- 
guese were obliged to yield to them. Having built Batavia, the 
Dutch by degrees extended their dominion in the island, until, 
about the middle of the last century, they succeeded in dividing 
the native Susuhunan empire into two _ and appropriating the 
g.eater portion of it to themselves. The two sovereigns became, 
at the same time, dependent on the Dutch government, and have 
since been obliged to sell to them, at fixed and low prices, large 

uantities of the products of the island. The Dutch also claim 
the right of confirming the successors of the sultans. The Dutch, 
for a long time, carried on incessant wars with the native princes, 
and owe all of their possessions to conquest. 

In this paper we give the readers of the Review a sketch of 
the two most important islands of the East Indian Archipelago, 
commercially considered. In a future paper we propose to give 
an account of Borneo, Celebes, and the lesser Sunda islands. 
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TRIBUTARIES OF THE AMAZON; THEIR NAVIGABILITY—EXPLORATION OF THE 
AMAZON BY AN AMERICAN MAN-OF-WAR STEAMER—THE TOCANTINS—-GOYAZ 
—SALT WORKS—-LAKE OF PEARLS-—~-DYE-STUFFS---SUGAR-CANE—-COL- 
LECTING GOLD——PRODUCTIONS; THEIR PRICES—-EXPORTS—POLING UP THE 
RIVER—DESIGNS OF BRAZIL—VALUE OF COMMERCE WITH THE AMAZON— 
RECIPROCITY—LAWS OF NATURE—CONDITIONS WANTING IN BRAZIL WHICH 
MAKE A SEAFARING PEOPLE—A CONTRAST——-EXTENT OF BACK COUNTRY 
TRIBUTARY TO THE ATLANTIC OCEAN GREATER THAN THAT TO THE PACIFIC 
——OUR ATLANTIC PORTS HALF-WAY HOUSES-—-FREE NAVIGATION OF THE 
AMAZON ; HOW TO GET IT. 


THE Amazon enters the Atlantic through adelta. The prin- 
cipal tributaries from the south which fall into this river are, 
commencing at its mouth, and going up, the Tocantins, the Chin- 
gu, the Tapajos, the Madeira, the Purus, the Tappe, the Hyuruba, 
the Hiutay, the Tavery, the Ueayali, and the Huallaga—none 
of them smaller than the Ohio, and some larger than the Mis- 
souri. 


* Raffles’ “ History of Java.’ Crawfurd’s “ Indian Archipelago.” 
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From the north come the Rio Negro and the Japura, (two 
mighty streams,) the Putomayo, the Napo, the Tigré-Yacu, 
and the Pastaza. 

I have spoken of the present commercial resources of the 
Madeira and the Huallaga from the information derived from 
Lieutenants Herndon and Gibbon, United States Navy, and from 
M. Castelnau. As to the present condition of the trade and re- 
sources of these other rivers, except the Tocantins, we are left 
re much in the dark or to conjecture. 

ll-of them, we know, have falls and rapids of more or less 
velocity, which offer obstructions more or less difficult to steam- 
boat navigation. Therefore as to the question of how far these 
rivers may be ascended by steamboats at low water, and how far 
at high, that must be left for actual trial to decide. I hope, 
therefore, the time is not distant when an American steamer or 
two will be sent to make a complete and thorough examination 
as to this point, and to explore that rich and interesting region 
of country, with a view to its commercial resources, both present 
and prospective. 

In the present state of our information, we can judge of the 
actual resources of these several streams for trade and traffic b 
comparing those as to which we are in the dark with those whic 
have been recently explored. As the type of the whole in this 
respect, therefore, I take the Tocantins. 

As you enter the southern mouth of the Amazon, the mouth 
of the Tocantins is the first but one that you pass. It traverses 
more — of latitude than our Mississippi does; but it is a 
straighter, and therefore not so long a river. It takes its rise in 

‘the provinces of Matto Grosso and Goyaz, and drains these two 
provinces with that of Para. This river lies wholly within Bra- 
zilian territory, and was explored down to port Barra by Cas- 
telnau in 1843-4. From him, therefore, I derive my special in- 
formation with regard to it, 

It drains a gold and diamond country, which is also an ex- 
ceedingly rick agriculturalone. Its principal tributary is the 
Araguay ; and it is a most noble stream. Speaking of parts of 
the valley of the Tocantins in which he was, Castelnausays: ‘I 
believe that this rich and valuable country will be found one of 
the most healthy in the world.” 

The city of Goyaz, with a population of seven or eight thou- 
sand, and the capital of its province, is situated on the Vermilho, 
celebrated for its golden sands. This river is about twenty steps 
wide opposite the city, and vessels from Para come up and make 
fast to the bridge below. The distance thence in a straight line 
to the mouth of the Amazon is rather under than over a thou- 
sand miles. The population of the whole province, more than 

two-thirds of which #s in the valley of the Tocantins is 125,000, 
of which 25,000 are slaves. 
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There is a number of flourishing towns and villages on the 
water-shed of this river. Among these is Salinas, which derives 
its name from its salt-works. 

Near by the salt lake of Salinas is the Lake of Pearls, sur- 
rounded by a beautiful vegetation, and numerously inhabited by 
aquatic birds. Nothing, says Castelnau, can give one ‘ une idee 
de la beauté de cette jolie piece d’eau.” Its waters are fresh, and it 
abounds with a shellfish which contains the pearl. 

It was here that the voyageurs found such a variety of rare and 
useful plants; among them, one, the fruit of whieh is used to 
make ink, and it is an excellent substitute for nut-galls ; another 
was a kind of cane, the roots of which make a yellow dye of the 
most exquisite hue. They obtained, wild from the forest, all the 
colors with which they painted the Brazilian flag that was hoist- 
ed during the descent of the Araguay, the principal tributary of 
the Tocantins, and far more beautiful than our belle reviére of the 
West. 

They use for tanning the bark of a tree, with which the raw 
hide is converted into leather in a month, They have two va- 
rieties of manioc, of great beauty, which require little or no labor 
in cultivation. It is propagated by cuttings or slips; so also is 
the sugar-cane, which sends up from every joint a dozen stalks, 
and gives a crop in every eight months. ‘The black bean, an 
essential article of food with the Brazilians, grows here in great 
perfection ; it yields four crops a year. ‘Two kinds of beautiful 
palms grow wild in the and which also furnish the natives 
with an abundant supply of wholesome food. 

There have been in this province as many as one hundred 
thousand slaves employed at one time in collecting gold 
alone. 

But, as rich in mines as this province is, its soil, with its pro- 
ductions, is much richer. It is well adapted to the cultivation of 
cotton and coffee, sugar and tobacco, of Indian corn, rye, wheat, 
and oats; of rice, indigo, pulse, and potatoes; manioc, nuts, 
ipecacuanha, sarsaparilla, vanilla, anatto, balsam, India rubber, 
anda great variety of gums, spices, ornamental woods, roots, 
drugs, and dye-stuffs. 

The margins of the rivers afford pasturage and support to 
numerous herds of cattle and horses, Their waters abound in 
fish. Castelnau saw dolphins sporting in them. 

Limestone and saltpetre caves, with salt lakes, add beauty to 
the country and variety to its resources; also, iron mines 
abound. 

The mode of cultivation is rude and ruinous. The planters 
scratch the earth with a pick, sow, and at the end of a few 
months, says Castelnau, reap one or two hundred fold, more or 
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less, according to the fertility of the soil, and the excellence of 
the season, 

The ordinary prices are: for coffee, 3}? cents the pound ; seed 
cotton, 1 cent the pound ; white sugar, 3 cents; tobacco, 4 cents; 
beef cattle, $2 to $3 the head; tanned hides, 65 cents apiece; 
green ditto, 20 cents, 

The exports consist of these, besides calf, kid, otter, and ounce 
skins, with other products of the field, the forest, the river, and 
the mine. 

The imports are fabrics of silk, wool, flax, and cotton, hats, 
salt, drugs, medicines, crockery, wine, brandies, farming imple- 
ments, &c. 

The voyage up the river from Para occupies about five months. 
The upward freight is four dollars the one hundred pounds; the 
downward, one dollar; and the first steamer has yet to be seen 
upon this majestic stream. 

Here, then, is a river which enters the Amazon so near the 
sea that the water at its mouth is salt, and Brazil has not had 
the energy to put the first steamboat upon it. How then is it 
possible for her to travel three thousand miles up the mighty 
Amazon, and introduce the steamer upon the waters of Peru, as 
she has endeavored to persuade the government of Peru that 
she can? 

The crew of one of these rude vessels that go poling up the 
Tocantins as far as Porto Imperial, consists of from twenty to 
thirty men, They take down, among other things, hides, which 
at Goyaz are worth fifty cents, and at Para sell for one dollar 
and fifty cents, and so of other things. 

The banks of this river are said to be inhabited in some parts 
by hostile Indians; and this, it is said, is one of the causes ofits 
rude navigation, But the steamboat would certainly not have 
more to fear from Indians than these unwieldy hulks of Brazil, 
as they go creeping along the coward shores. 

There are a dozen other rivers emptying inte the Amazon that 
drain water-sheds, which no doubt are as rich and as fertile as 
this. 

We are entitled to infer, not only by reference to the Tocan- 
tins as a type of them, but by reference to the quantity of pro- 
duce that goes to sea from the Amazon, that the valleys of its 
other tributaries are not behind that of the Tocantins. Diedane 
enough comes down the Amazon to Para to give that city an 
annual trade, to and fro, of three millions of dollars. 

Bolivia sent last year from her part of this great water-shed 
two million dollars’ worth of Peruvian bark alone. But that 
went over the mountains to the Pacific. The steamboat would 
have brought it down the Amazon to the Atlantic. It would 
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have brought business to Para, and added greatly to the wealth 
of Brazil and the prosperity of her people. 

It certainly would be wisdom in Brazil were she to make not 
only the navigation of the Amazon free to all the world, but it 
would be politic in her to throw oe to foreign commerce and 
navigation the Tocantins also, and all her other Amazonian tri- 
butaries. 

The value of the trade up and down the Tocantins would be 
increased manyfold ; the hostile Indians, which infest its banks 
and prevent their settlement, would be driven away ; and lands 
that are now eee and produce that is valueless, would be- 
come profitable. 

We admit the coffee of Brazil into our ports duty free. We 
are her best customer and friend, and it is quite time that Brazil 
had signalized her appreciation of this patronage and friendship 
by some sign or token at least that she too would be liberal in 
her policy. 

Since the subjects of Brazil themselves have not judged it 
expedient to put a steamer on the Tocantins to go up after all 
this coffee, and rice, and sugar, and tobacco, &c., it certainly 
would be wise in her to permit citizens of the United States, or 
of France, or of England, to do it. They would gladly go 4 
this river after this fine Goyaz coffee. Her subjects then woul 
receive double the price they now receive for it, and the rest of 
their produce. Those of them who are employed in a 
this merchandise to the sea-board by water and by land, woul 
then find more profitable employment in the cultivation of the 
soil. Double the price of the staples of a country, and you not 
only double the price of labor, but you greatly enhance the 
national wealth. Increase the substance of the subject, and you 
increase his power to pay taxes; and this, I imagine, is what 
Brazil wants. 

But this river Tocantins lies wholly within Brazilian territory ; 
she has the right to open it to the commerce of the world or 
not, as she pleases; and her action with regard to it is no just 
cause of complaint or offence to any nation. 

Not so, however, when she keeps closed the Amazon, and 
endeavors, because she holds the mouth of that river, to shut 
it up, and to eut off those five Spanish-American republics 
which own navigable tributaries to it, from commerce with the 
world, and all the world from commerce with them. 

There are physical agencies at work upon the great Atlantic 
slopes of South America which will for ages prevent its inhabi- 
tants from becoming a maritime people. The laws of nature 
have ordained that the people who dwell upon those slopes shall 
be tillers of the earth or keepers of flocks and herds. That wise 
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law-giver never intended that men should forsake a land of 
milk and honey for the mariner’s calling, where, after toil, hard- 
ship, danger, and exposure, he can only gain the means of a 
frugal subsistence from the sea. 

Bread grows on trees in Brazil ; honey is found in the woods; 
and there is a tree there, too, which, being tapped, yields abund- 
antly a rich juice which the people use instead of milk. Nature 
has never yet put it into the heart of man to forsake such a land 
and take to the sea. 

The sea-front of these beautiful slopes proclaims this same 
law of nature. It is written in the fields, whispered in the 
breeze, and felt in the climate. 

The sea has no spell by which the enchantments of soft cli- 
mates, fertile soils, cheap lands, and a healthy country, can be 
broken. It is necessity—and that, too, a necessity that is right 
stern—which induces a man to forsake the land and take to the 
sea for a living. 

Among the conditions requisite to make the people of any 
country a seafaring people, are peculiarities of soil and climate, 
which make it easier for the working man to earn his bread at 
sea than it is on the land. These peculiarities do not exist in 
Brazil, and Brazil has no seamen. Only look whence the sailors 
come that now do the fetching and carrying across the seas. 
They come from the severe climates of the extra-tropical regions 
of the north, and not from the sunny climes of the south. They 
come from Old and New England, the north of Europe and of 
America. Who ever heard of our western people, who live in 
the Mississippi valley, sending out their sons before the mast to 
make sailors of ? 

It is too easy there to earn a living out of the soil. Much 
easier is it in the valley of the Amazon, where the plantain and 
the banana, the most nutritious of food, grow and ripen, and 
are prepared for the table, without even the care of the laborer 
to dress the plant or the viand—where rice grows wild, the 
sugar-cane ripens every eight months, and where food enough 
te support a population of millions is annually wasted for the 
want of laborers to gather it. How can the people of such a 
country ever become a seafaring people? at, short of the 
messengers of God’s wrath, the famine, and the pestilence, 
could drive a people from such a land, or induce them to for- 
sake it and follow the sea? 

Another condition necessary to the establishment of seafaring 
communities, is the presence of the sea. 

Contrast the rock-bound coast of South America—its stiff 
outlines, its want of articulation—the rigid, forbidding sea-front 
of its Atlantic slopes, with the waving sea-shores, their magni- 
ficent gulfs, their beautiful bays and harbors, with the capes, 
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promontories, and peninsulas, of the northern maritime regions 
of the earth, and see how forcibly nature has proclaimed the fact, 
that the soil and the climate of Brazil forbid her people to follow 
the sea. When the dry land first appeared, it was ordained that 
a power of maritime habits was never to dwell where Brazil is. 

Look at the Baltic Sea, the Mediterranean and the Black, 
which, with their arms and gulfs, stretch up into the heart of 
Europe, and by their presence invite the people to leave those 
eg te i or districts and inhospitable climes, to roam over the 
sea, and visit the sunny spots of the earth. 

Again, look in like manner in the northern hemisphere—at 
the Red Sea; the Persian Gulf; jutting out Hindostan, tipped 
with the pendent isle of Ceylon; the Bay of Bengal ; the Straits 
of Malacca; the gulfs of Siam and Tonquin; the Yellow Sea, 
the seas of Japan and Oktask, winding along the shores, in- 
sinuating themselves among the : poe far back in the coun- 
try, and with a coast-line wonderfully indented, inviting them 
out to sea—consider this, and then contrast this shore-line of 
North with the shore-lines of South America, South Africa, and 
New Holland. There is no articulation there, and nature 
never intended either of these three continents as the home of 
a maritime and seafaring people. 

The same contrast holds between the bays, gulfs, bights, and 
peninsulas of North America, when you come to compare them 
with the straight lines which, in South America, divide the dry 
land from the sea. Nature, therefore, is against Brazil with her 
longings for maritime consequence. She must be content to let 
other nations fetch and carry for her. She can never have the 
shipping nor the men to carry her own produce to market. 
They have something better to do. 

All of Europe, some of Asia, half of Africa, most of North 
America, and nine of the ten parts of South America are drain- 
ed into the Atlantic. The three largest rivers in the world 
empty into it, and the largest river basins are tributary to it. 

It is but as a narrow canal which separates Europe and Africa 
from the New World; and the amount of back country which 
through river basins and Atlantic slopes is tributary to this 
oceanic canal, must for ever send down to it an immense amount 
of produce and merchandise, The Atlantic Ocean is, therefore, 
destined to be forever the great scene of this world’s business 
and of commerce; and the principal features in this arrange- 
ment of land and water, and distribution of river-basin and sea- 
highways, is the valley of the Amazon. 

I'he winds and currents of the sea are so ordered, that, 
wherever the market place may be, every sailing vessel, as she 
passes to and fro between it and the mouth of the Amazon, 
must, either in coming or in going, pass by our doors. 
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The Atlantic seaports of the United States are the half-way 
stations between the mouth of the Amazon and all the markets 
of the earth. The trade winds and the great equatorial cur- 
rent of the Atlantic have placed the commercial mouth of the 
Amazon in the Florida Pass, where they have placed that of the 
Mississippi. These two magnificent rivers unite at our feet, and 
pour their wealth along our shores. 

For these and other reasons of import, the free navigation of 
the Amazon, and the settlement of its valley, become matters of 
deep interest to the world, and of especial interest to this coun- 
try. Therefore, it is incumbent upon this country to take the 
initiative in opening the trade and navigation of that river to 
the world. The policy of commerce requires it, and the neces- 
sities of Christendom demand it. 





Art. IV—RESOURCES AND PROGRESS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


MR. TYSON’S LETTER TO MR. PETER, 
No. III. 


THe temporary decline of Philadelphia commerce implies 
only the control of those mysterious agencies in the fate of 
communities, which are sometimes observable in the life of in- 
dividuals. The causes themselves were casual, and future cir- 
cumstances developing new elements of growth and large ca- 
pacities of increase, — that as the causes were transient, so 
the effects could not be permanent. We saw the thunder-cloud 
and felt the tempest; but we had not to mourn the fell fury of 
the lightning nor the destructive upheavings of the earthquake. 
The cloud once so black and threatening, was seen at length to 
reveal asilver edge, and the sun to peep through the crevices of 
its departing shadows. Perhaps these adverse events were only 
in fulfilment of our lot, since it is said by Jacob Taylor, the early 
astrologer and versifier of Pennsylvania, that his horoscope re- 
flected propitious images of unmixed good fortune, except 
during a brief interval of evil: 


“ An envious cloud may shade the smiling morn, 
Though fates ordain the beaming sun's return.” 


The accumulated blessings of Pennsylvania show that no ma- 
lignant planet presided at her birth, that no evil genius has 
woven the web of her destiny. Surpassingly rich in herself, 
independent of other States for the same cause, and furnishing 
in her great metropolis an outlet and mart to so many of her 
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sisters, she may be said to be poised in the centre of the system, 
a loadstone of intrinsic power, and attracting to itself all mate- 
rials of similar value. For reasons like these, she has not been 
inaptly denominated the Keystone State. But looking to the 
principles of her civil as well as to her material history, to her 
geographical position, to her unlimited resources, to her natural 
and artificial lines of connection—how, without aid, she can 
stand alone, and yet in the capacity of her supplies how im- 
ree to the aid of seth may be called not merely the 

eystone State of the Federal Union, but to form the strong and 
enduring Arch itself, destined, perhaps, as she is capable and will- 
ing, to peo in perpetuity the grand and majestic edifice of 
the colossal national pile! 

As I have touched upon the external materials of Philadel- 
ee commerce, it is necessary to consider what she possesses in 

erself to minister to its interests, as a community. It will 
strike you perhaps with surprise, that Philadelphia should con- 
tinue to advance, as she really has increased, in population and 
activity, even during the partial ecl’pse of her commercial sun, 
at its darkest hour. But areason will be found for this apparent 
anomaly, if we look at the state with which she is connected. 
Amid all her troubles, the fields of Pennsylvania waved in 
smiling and plentiful luxuriance ; the materials of manufacturing 
industry were supplied from the tracts of her uncultivated do- 
main; and other States looked to her for fuel and iron, for the 
means as well of making machinery as of applying it to produc- 
tive uses. 

In half a century after the English settlement of Pennsylva- 
nia, her chief city exceeded the population of New-York. She 
maintained this superiority to the year 1830, when the Erie 
Canal of New-York, in diverting her western trade, and the 
minerals of our own State in decoying attention and capital 
from the concerns of foreign commerce, began to manifest their 
effects on the numbers a wealth of Philadelphia. It may be 
well to trace this 


“ tale 
To the dim point where records fail.” 


At the time of the English settlement, in 1682, the site of 
Philadelphia was a dense forest, a broad expanse of magnificent 
and illimitable wilderness, almost untrodden by civilized foot. 
New-York was, at that time, a flourishing town, with a popula- 
tion of about 5,000 souls. The city of Penn soon at her as 
a community, in trade, in population, and in wealth. We have 
no data which are worthy of reliance, as to the respective popu- 
lousness of the two cities, until the national census of 1790. I 
extract from that and its successors the following table : 
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CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW-YORK. CITY AND COUNTY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Years. Inhabitants. Years. Inhabitants. 
1790... esecacnsesees 38,131 1790 ccc eccccocccccee 54,391 
1800...........+.---- 60,489 xt Gris nies 4 o's:cbuine 81,009 
DEED ..cin cenccenscenden MEE p Re Aa 111,210 
Re ae 123,706 SMS a eee 137,097 
1830... 2... 020s ccc cece LIT 1830...............-- 188,961 
1840... ..............312,710 1840. ................ 258,037 
1850.......2.-...-.-.515,394 1850...............--409,045 


It appears, from this table, that mpm or mm was entitled to 
the consideration of being the largest city of the United States, 
down to the year 1830, when New-York, by the census of that 
year, exhibited an excess in population of less than 8,200 per- 
sons. The era of retrogression, in comparison with her neigh- 
bor, may be fixed at that lamentable period,—the epoch of so 
many troubles—when the Bank of the United States placed it- 
self in an attitude of defiance to the will, the power, and the 
popularity of President Jackson. The bank fell, if not in the 
encounter, at least by the wounds which that encounter inflict- 
ed, and buried some of our ablest, however mistaken, citizens, 
in its stupendous but melancholy ruins. Though New-York 
has advanced with accelerated speed since 1830, yet Philadel- 
phia is close behind her,—-proaimus et non longo intervallo. Ac- 
cording to the census returns, notwithstanding her losses— 
mineral, financial, and commercial—she has increased in a ra- 
tio exceeding thirty-five per cent., in every ten years. 

But I am unable to admit the extent of disparity in popula- 
tion, between the two cities, which the census of 1850 exhibits. 
The census gives to New-York 515,394 inhabitants, and to 
Philadelphia 409,045, but it assigns to the latter 61,202 houses, 
and to New-York the inferior number of 37,730. Now, these 
returns give to New-York the enormous and unexampled ay- 
erage of thirteen and five-eighths persons to a house, and to 
Philadelphia the more usual ratio of six and two-thirds resi- 
dents to a dwelling. No city in continental Europe, filled 
with the victims of penury and squalor, has ever presented, 
in the proportion of its dwellings to its population, so sick- 
ening and revolting a picture. The fact is overcharged, to 
the disparagement of our fair and stately neighbor. The cen- 
sus finds in Philadelphia nearly twice as many houses as in 
New-York, for the accommodation of a population only four- 
jijths in number. In this respect the census is as inconsis- 
tent with itself, as it is absurd in the statistics of New-York 
manufactures, to which I shall presently advert. There is no 
doubt that the area of Philadelphia is greater than New-York, 
but this is attributed to its wider streets and larger yards, as well 
as to the superiority of its building accommodations. But New- 
York, by a commendable practice, worthy of imitation here, is 
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careful to mark her intermediate progress, every five years, by 
a local enumeration. In her census of 1845, the number of in- 
habitants returned was 371,223, being only 58,513 above that of 
the preceding national census. If, then, we adopt the census of 
1850 as true, we make the increase of New-York, during the 
succeeding five years, more than double the number of the ante- 
cedent lustre. Is there an adequate cause for this inequality 
between the two periods? Does not such an incongruity prove, 
in combination with the unnatural disproportion of inhabitants 
to dwellings, the existence of some great error in the number 
assigned to her? In the year 1847, a carefully prepared esti- 
mate of the population of the city and county of New-York was 
made, by division into wards, at the instance of its municipal 
authorities, under the apportionment of the state. This esti- 
mate assigned her but 297,362 inhabitants, an inferior number to 
that returned by the decennial enumeration of 1840. The dis- 
proportion between 297,362 and the number officially returned 
about two years after, is too striking to consist with the accurac 
of both enumerations. Add, if you please, any reasonable esti- 
mate for error in computation, and for the two years’ interval— 
say 100,000, a number sufficiently large,—and New-York would 
not reach the population of Philadelphia. But what say the re- 
turns of election themselves? It cannot be doubted that in the 
canvass of 1848 for President of the United States, the popula- 
tion of New-York flocked to the polls with an ardor and eager- 
ness unknown in this city. The aggregate vote cast in New- 
York was 1,000 less than in Philadelphia, or about one-fiftieth 
more in the latter than in the former community. If, then, in 
obedience to these returns, we concede that in New-York an un- 
usual number of persons are huddled together,—the miserable 
and depraved occupants of one receptacle,—still her own census 
of 1845, the statement of the municipal authorities in 1847, and 
her vote in the autumn of 1848, alike forbid the correctness of 
the late official enumeration. The truth seems to be, that the 
two cities are nearly equal in number, the population of New- 
York being less, and that of Philadelphia more numerous, than 
what is respectively assigned to cach by the national census 
of 1850. 

Whether it arises from the less crowded condition of Phila- 
delphia than her neighbor, or the presence of better physicians, 
or the greater efficiency of her sanitary regulations, certain it is, 
the mortality of the two cities is out of all proportion,—more 
than 100 per cent. in favor of Philadelphia. All that is want- 
ed by our beautiful town for comfort, if not for salubrity, is that 
some ~ or Davy, or perhaps such a discoverer as our own 
Morse, should by a direct line, conduct a stream of cool and in- 
vigorating air from the salted waves of the Atlantic to this fresh- 
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aired, and plentifully but fresh-watered metropolis. If Phila- 
delphia had such an electric machine for two months in the year, 
she could part with it to her neighbor for the other ten; where 
inverted in its use, and made to convey the atmosphere of her 
confined alleys, and the stench of her polluted hovels, into 
the ocean, it would confer a benefit, amounting to a blessing ! 

But Philadelphia, asif for the double purpose of keeping in 
advance of New-York in regard to buildings, and to preserve 
her augmenting numbers from those diseases incident to close 
companionship in cities, is stretching out her long arms in every 
direction. Without an island to limit her magnitude, she is 
nearly five miles in extent along the Delaware shore, and pre- 
sents on the Schuylkill River a remarkable scene of thrift, acti- 
vity, and business. In the year 1850, the number of buildings 
erected was 3,815, and in the present year, it is computed to 
reach from 4,000 to 5,000 houses, But it is worthy of note, that 
the structures now in the course of erection are unequalled, for 
amplitude and expense, by those of any previous period. 

Having thus settled the size, the health, and medical prospects 
of Philadelphia as a community, let us turn to the subject of her 
business. This is comprised in manufactures, and in com- 
merce. The manufacturing interests of Philadelphia are so large, 
as alone to give some energy to her foreign and domestic trade. 
In 1810, those within the corporate jurisdiction of the city, then 
containing 53,722 inhabitants, were valued in an official report 
made to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, at 
the sum of $9,847,768. I find the following statement in Mr. 
Hazard’s valuable Register of Pennsylvania for the year 1831, 
as to the extent of this business, within the same municipal 
limits. The account is accurate as far as it goes, but it omits 
nearly half as much as it includes. Among other articles, it 
should have noticed the manufacture of porcelain, then pursued 
with a success, which shows the existence of a material here 
susceptible of being made quite equal in beauty to the finest fa- 
brics of that description in France. 

“There are in ogee oy and its vicinity 104 warping-mills 
at work, sufficient to employ about 4,500 weavers; dyers, over 
200; spoolers, 3,000; bobbin-winders, 2,000; whose wages 
would amount to $1,470,040; consume 114,400 Ibs. of indigo 
per annum, 1,820 barrels of flour for sizing; make 81,000 yards 
ver day, or 24,300,000 per annum; at 16 cents, $3,888,000.” 

Since the preparation of this statement, machinery has been 
so variously applied, as, by the magic of steam, to produce won- 
ders in the way of manufacture. We are informed by a tabular 
summary, which is founded upon the census returns of June 80, 
1850, and printed in the Commercial List of February 21, 1851, 
that the capital invested in the manufacturing business in the 
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city and county of Philadelphia, is nearly $34,000,000, yielding 
an annual aggregate product of more than $64,000,000, or nearly 
twice the former amount! Fine as these returns are, let us turn 
to the census for the statement of New-York productions, in 
comparison with those of Philadelphia, and it will be seen with 
what Midas-like magnificence the materials are transmuted, or 
how the figures are enlarged : 


New-York. Philadelphia. 
Capital invested in manufactures... .......- $34,292,822. .... 2... $33,737,911 
Number of hands employed...............- 83,620........... 59,106 
Value of annual products..............-...105,218,380........... 64,114,112 


Now, when it is considered that the Philadelphia manufac- 
turer has nearly all the raw materials at his elbow, and that the 
manufacturer of New-York has the expense of transporting 
from a distance most if not all of what he requires, the high pro- 
fits of the latter in comparison of the former is a subject of un- 
qualified surprise. But these products, if not indeed the amount 
of capital invested, are as easily reconciled with probability as 
the census in regard to population. Icould easily show that the 
variety and pecuniary value of our manufactured articles are 
two-fold greater than those of New-York. 

The means of manufacture in Pennsylvania being so cheap 
and abundant, activity has been proportionally stimulated. Ar- 
ticles are produced of great variety, and of surpassing excel- 
lence. In all her fabrics, Philadelphia aims at superiority. In 
chemicals, machinery, railway and Gowen carriages, paper- 
hangings, carpets, and an almost endless diversity of manufac- 
tured stuffs, her pre-eminence is unquestioned by the pretensions 
of rivalry. So much are manufactories the order of the day, 
that it is said in no community of the same size on the globe, 
are there so many steam engines at work, nor any in which they 
are applied to so great a variety of purposes as in Philadelphia. 
Unhappily, a Statistical Society, whose promises delighted us 
with the prospect of many bk ssings, having ascertained the 
number of these engines, suddenly evaporated like their steam, 
or disappeared in their smoke. The tables which were made 
are extinct or lost, and the valuable society itself, resting from 
its labors, is no more! 

From figures of such magnitude, I know not how to descend 
to the small fry of publishing establishments and medical col- 
leges. But among the permanent elements of prosperity, if not 
fairly to be included in the category of manufactured articles, 
are the book-publishing business, the largest by far in this country ; 
and the annual supply to the world of the United States of 
about a thousand well-made physicians. The pecuniary results of 
the book trade may perhaps be less than the literary influence 
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it secures; but from our unrivalled medical schools, of which 
there are not less than si, Philadelphia derives a great part of 
her literary and scientific eminence, and the more substantial 
return of nearly a million a year. 

But the vital principle of Philadelphia wealth is to be derived 
from commerce; for this at last crowns the prosperity of all the 
rest. Half the benefits of her internal trade will not be real- 
ized, half the fair results of her domestic industry and products 
will not be secured, without that reciprocity of exchanges which 
a foreign commerce supplies. These productions must be ship- 
ped and sold to foreign regions, and their fabrics returned and 
consumed, or sent to the domestic markets of our own country. 
Let us see whether the marine of Philadelphia is adequate to 
that immense trade which will be concentrated within our bor- 
ders. 

We have seen that by the census of 1830, New-York then 
first took the lead as the largest city in the United States. It 
was at this time, from the causes already adverted to, that the 
foreign commerce of our city began most sensibly to decline. 
From ’30 to ’40 there was no advance, though an appearance of 
flickering prosperity, resulting from accidental events, gave it 
temporary life between ’35 and ’4U. From ’40 to’45 it was station- 
ary, nor was there much variation till after the year 1845. Since 
’46, commerce has received an impulse, the extent of which may 
be seen by the following summary of the number of arrivals at 


this port: 
Years. Foreign. Coastwise. Total. 
Ee a Gs uhh RaG sd o'o 5% 8,416 
i iath, 25:00 kiero: 6 Seine iid a ee 6,477 
Oe ee RE Me APR 18,726 
| ee leer es: | FRA 
PE bcc séends tp cele hr Bhi odped ae 25,169 
Pee es Ul 


But the augmentation is more distinctly shown by the value 
of the exports and imports, within the last three years of the 
same period. The imports, which had dwindled in 1845 to seven 
millions and a half, have gradually risen, and for the last three 
years have annually exceeded twelve millions of dollars. In the 
year 1848, the value of the exports from Philadelphia was more 
than jive millions, and in the year ending July 1, 1850, it 
amounted to four millions and a half, making for imports and 
exports about seventeen millions of dollars. But the statement of 
Philadelphia commerce is incomplete without the arrivals and 
tonnage of vessels engaged in the coal trade, at the suburb of 
Richmond, on the Delaware, a community already so near to 
Kensington, that the waves of population from the two places 
approach so nearly together as almost to meet. For 1848 we 
have the following summary : 

VOL, XV. 
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Barks. Brigs. Sehrs. Sloops. Boats. Total. 
BL... cvcaveSDavcovese 4,181 2006 ceed BB. cescves O,7B0, 2.0200 9,993 


In these 9,993 vessels were carried one and a quarter millions 
of tons. The returns are incomplete for 1849 and ’50, but I have 
no doubt, from the annual augmentation of the coal trade, that 
the vessels and freights would show an enhancement in number 
and magnitude. The value to Pennsylvania of the coal trade 
at Richmond and elsewhere, adding the produce which is carried 
besides coal, and the return cargoes may be safely estimated at 
from twenty to thirty millions of dollars per annum. But I shall 
return to the subject in a few days. 





Art. V.—THE GREAT WEST. 


THE West is no longer the west; nor even the great west. 
It is the great centre. It is the body of the American eagle 
whose wings are on the two oceans. The centre of population 
seeking the centre of territorial productiveness, long since, in its 
movement westward, passed the Alleghanies, and is now making 
its way in a north-westerly direction through Ohio. Our peo- 
ple, after nearly two centuries spent in multiplying their num- 

ers, and gathering their strength on the Atlantic border, 
broke over the mountain barriers, and spread themselves, scatter- 
ingly, over the vast interior plain. Persons are living who saw 
this plain one vast desert of forest and prairie; it now contains, 
within our national boundary, fourteen millions gf people; in- 
cluding the Canadas, it numbers sixteen millions. Every ear 
is adding, by natural increase and immigration, materially to 
this number. From the old States and from Europe, an annual 
tide pours into it, rich with the youth and vigor inherited from 
generations inured to think and to labor; this tide, increasing 
from year to year, promises to swell from hundreds of thousands 
to millions, and, so far is this influx from lessening the induce- 
ments to future immigration, that every million of new comers 
creates new comforts for the common use of the millions who 
follow. 

The central plain, including Texas and Canada, contains not 
less than sixteen hundred thousand square miles, equal to one 
thousand millions acres of land, fit for cultivation. Divided 
equally among the sixteen millions now living on it, every man, 
woman and child, would have sixty-four acres, and the popula- 
tion average ten to the square mile; with fifty to the — 
mile, like Ohio, it would contain eighty millions; or, like Mas- 
sachusetts, 132 to the square mile, it would number two hundred 
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and twelve millions; or if, like England, it had 327 to the 
square mile, it would have five hundred and twenty three 
millions. All these millions and more, will, one day, find here 
an ample and happy home, They will have descended from an 
ancestry formed of the strongest spirits of the old world and 
the new ; men seeking difficulties for the enjoyment of over- 
coming them. It may require a period of two hundred years 
fully to people the North American plain; but, within the 
present century, before the year 1900, within the lifetime 
of persons now living, it will contain seventy-five millions, 
being nearly three times the present number of the whole 
nation. In its vast extent it has a marked unity of character. 
From the Gulf of Mexico to‘Hudson’s Bay and the Polar Sea, 
from the Appalachian mountains on the east to the Rocky 
mountains bounding it on the west, its surface is nearly un- 
broken. The lakes of the north spread out their wide waters 
almost on the general level of the plain, while the rivers, which 
pour their accumulated waters into the gulf, have excavated their 
own channels, deep but narrow, towards their sources, gradually 
Hae their waters to the general surface, until they 
elevate their beds above the general plain at their mouths. For 
commercial and social purposes, it is the more one whole because 
of its lakes and rivers. By these channels are its people bound 
together. Even if steam had not begun its race on the land, 
its triumph on our interior waters, in cementing the bonds of 
union among its various parts, would have been complete. 
From the remotest regions, men and the products of their Toler 
are transported by steam to the central marts of trade. In short, 
steam, working on our waters, has made our commerce one and 
our people a brotherhood. Diversity of climate, employment, 
and mineral products, tend only to strengthen this unity. 
Steam, working on rail-roads, will soon give great intensity to 
the forces now operating to bring the remotest parts of the plain 
into intimate selesiens of friendship and trade. The change 
is coming upon us so rapidly, that only the young can fully 
comprehend it. Like a splendid dream will it appear to people 
of mature age. Before the census of 1860 shall be printed, the 
whistle of the locomotive and the roar of the rolling train will 
be heard at nearly every house and hamlet of the wide central 
plain, and no one but a hermit will be willing to live beyond 
the cheering sound these will give forth. 

All the changes in business and social relations which will 
grow directly out of the general extension of rail-roads, it is not 
given to any one to foresee. That it will promote the growth 
of leading centres of commerce and manufacture, is alread 
made manifest by the experience of the old States and England. 
Indeed no one could, with reason, expect any other result. 
Whether this will be permanent or not, may admit of a doubt. 
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The rail-road has the power to spread out the city as well as to 
bring within its borders the various people needful to furnish 
it with the many wants of a high civilization. Our leading 
cities will be very populous, and spread over a wide surface. In 
our central plain will, probably, grow up the hugest aggrega- 
tions of people in the world. Before it reaches the density of ' 
England, it will contain one or more cities numbering ten mil- 
lions. Long before that period elapses, improvements in cultivation 
will so reduce the number needed to grow the food and raw ma- 
terials of manufacture, that one-fourth of the population will be 
ample to effect that result; leaving three-fourths to be engaged 
in pursuits more profitably carried on in eities, where the great- 
est variety of employments furnishes the needed materials for 
the most effective co-operative industry. 

The most fertile imagination, furnished with all the facts, 
would be at fault in predicting the condition of the communi- 
ty who will dwell on the central plain twenty years in the fu- 
ture. What development of commercial intercourse; what di- 
versification of agricultural and mechanieal operations, invited 
and rewarded by quick and cheap channels of transport ; what 
development of architectural beauty, in rail-road stations, pri- 
vate residences, villages and eities; what public adornment of 
grounds, where learning, religion and gratitude erect their spa- 
cious hails, beautiful temples, and lofty monuments! The earth 
has no other such theatre for the growth of a rich and virtuous 
community. Nowhere else can so great a plain, of such fertili- 
ty, in a climate so temperate, provided with so many natural 
channels of intercourse, and inviting so strongly such as man 
can make, inhabited by so energetic and intelligent a people, be 
pointed out on the face of our globe. Hither are hastening, as 
if conscious that a new Eden of happiness is about to be open- 
ed, hopeful and strong men, from all the nations and regions 
which breed reading, thinking, and promptly acting people. 
The history of mankind furnishes no parallel to the rapid 
colonization in progress here. From all the enlightened nations 
of the old weal and from all the old States of our Union, mul- 
titudes are pouring in, which swell, in magnitude, with every re- 
volving year. ‘The imagination can conceive nothing more 
iapitingty grand than this march of humanity westward, to 
enter into possession of “time’s noblest Empire.” No logical 
induction, no mathematical demonstration can be clearer to our 
mind, than that here will come together the greatest aggrega- 
tions of men in cities,—outrivalling in splendor as in magni- 
tude, all which past ages have produced. 

In commencing this article, it was intended to lay before our 
readers such facts in relation to the navigable waters (lakes, 
rivers and canals), and the rail-roads of the great plain, as would 
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show the present and prospective rapid growth of the internal 
commerce of this new empire. The foregoing is scarcely more 
than a prelude to the execution of this purpose. If time and 
opportunity do not fail us, the subject will be pursued in future 
numbers. We are fully aware of the difficulty of collecting 
such an amount of undoubted facts as to enable us fairly to re- 
present the development of our interior commerce. At best, 
we can only promise a partial view of the changing scenes of 
industry manifesting themselves over our wide plain. To do it 
ampie justice, the industry and graphic skill of half a dozen 
Benton's would scarcely more than suffice. J. W. 8. 





Art. VI.—FREE TRADE AND OTHER THINGS. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL TUTTI FROTTI. 


TE paper which we here offer to the reader is not intended 
as an attack on protectionists, for we are always disposed to 
ublish articles in the Review upon both sides of this question. 
t is rather to be taken asa family communication—a friendly 
discourse among free traders, as sailors of the same ship will 
draw together and talk about the adventures of their own craft, 
when she is running pretty fairly, and the canvass seems to be 
set fora time. We shall assail no one. We do not hope to 
convince any opponent by so brief a paper. We wish, so far 
as this discourse goes, to persuade no adversary. Our only ob- 
ject is to point out to our friends some aspects of the cause we 
old supremely important, that may contribute to render it still 
more important in our eyes, and to strengthen still more our 
convictions. ‘T'o those who might object to our theme, the con- 
sideration that the victory is won, the battle is over, and free 
trade is established on both sides of the water, we would reply : 
far from it; but even if it were so, is not truth continually 
proved over again, so that it remains a living truth in the hearts 
of successive generations? and is it not the experience of every 
observer of his own times, and attentive reader of the past, that 
there is no truth ever so thoroughly proved and extensively 
acknowledged, no fact ever so firmly established, that must not 
be proved over again from time to time? Talleyrand said, “ Tout 
arrivé ;” he was right, but he did not pronounce the whole truth. 
Everything does not only happen, but every thing happens 
over again. Is there a truth of political freedom established b 
the laborious perseverance and struggles of centuries, that is 
not thrown to the winds at this moment in France? Were not 
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truths, which for ages had been considered beyond the limits of 
doubt, on a sudden denied by the abolitionists of our time and 
country? Have we no Mormons among us who seem to leap 
back over centuries ? 

If a protectionist should publish a similar paper in favor of 
his side of the great question, we should certainly be the last to 
complain of it, provided he wrote in a fair spirit, use no hard 
names, and impute no sinister or secondary motives to those 
who differ from him; and if he do, why, it would not ruffle our 
temper either. 

We invite, then, our free trade friends to draw near, that we 
may show them how free trade, which, indeed, means nothing 
more nor less than unshackled production and exchange for the 
purpose of unrestrained consumption, is one of the elements of 
the great household of mankind, by which our Maker has pre- 
destined the education of civilization—one of those fundamental 
principles in the guidance of our species, by which man’s enter- 
ing on the path of advancement, and his remaining in it, in spite 
of his many zig-zag courses, is made dependent upon his arbi- 
trary choice and floundering errors, just as much so as the fact,that 
Providence ordained human emotion to vent itself in utterance 
through the supple organ of voice, and thus to become the be- 

inning of that stupendous united work called language. We 

esire to show, that in this grave aspect free trade forms one of 
the great subjects of natural theology, if by this term we under- 
stand the branch of knowledge which endeavors to prove, or 
to show the highest probability, of the existence of a God, and 
of one God with the attributes of power, wisdom and benevo- 
lence, from the nature of the material and intellectual worlds, 
and of human society. We trust that it will not be necessary 
here to defend natural theology against the imputations of pre- 
tending to make revelation unnecessary. The deepest argu- 
ments of the human soul, man’s loftiest longings and his bitterest 
regrets, cannot be answered or stilled by natural theology ; nor 
is it denied that natural theology sees now, when our eyes have 
been strengthened by Christianity, what the ancient could 
rarely, and then even but dimly, discern. We, moderns, are in 
this respect somewhat in the position of astronomers who, by 
mathematics, prove observed facts and prove them well, yet 
their mathematics could never have construed the defence of 
astronomy, had not first the eye and telescope revealed the hea- 
venly facts to the beholder and searcher of the firmament, long- 
ing for truth of things celestial. 

Providence works with simple laws. Boerhaave’s Simplex 
Sigillum Veri was meant for human knowledge; it applies to far 
higher regions ; and when it is granted to man to trace with joy- 
ful reverence one of the simple laws of Providence which work 
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the vastest effects, it will be likewise found with few, if any ex- 
ceptions, that such law is the opposite to what a finite intellect 
would have devised. Our ways are not His ways. The great 
aphorism of Bacon, that man discovers truth so far only as he 
makes himself the patient interpreter of nature, receives a new 
or a vaster application than he himself probably designed, when 
he uttered that wise and pregnant sentence. 

At first glance, for instance, it seems cruel that of all animals 
the young of our own species, which is pointed out as the high- 
est of this earth, and destined to rule over it, should be born 
in a state of more wretched helplessness than the progeny of any 
brute. Closer inquiry, however, will show that the lower the 
anima! stands in the scale of living beings, the more finished 
darts the young one into life, and the less it is dependent upon 
the parent’s care. Fish and reptiles, insects and crustacea, do 
not know their parents; the higher the animal ranges, the closer 
and the longer is the dependence of the young upon the progeni- 
tors, until we reach the human being, the dependence of whose 
issue far outlasts the period of lactation, and connects the child 
not only with the nursing mother, but also with the father, while 
the dependence is of so long a duration, that years before it has 
ceased, affection and habits of obedience have had full time to 
develop themselves. Add to this simple law of human depen- 
dence, lasting far beyond the period of lactation, the fact, that 
because the child remains so long in a state of incapacity to pro- 
vide for itself, other children of successive ages are added before 
the elder ones can take care of themselves, while the animals 
rear their young for an independent life before nature burdens 
the parents with a fresh litter, and you have the great law 
which forces man to the formation of the family—that commu- 
nity which constitutes the basis of society, of the state and of 
progressive civilization, and which forms this basis, not only in 
a chronological sense, but permanently so. The state did not 
at once originate in olden times. The state continues daily 
to arise out of the family. The family is the replenishing feeder 
of the canal, the source of the ‘eal river; and the further ci- 
vilization advances, the more essential becomes the family as a 
distinctly defined institution. 

This is indeed another law which induction teaches us, that 
all the elementary principles of humanity, discernible in the 
rudest and saddest stages of human life, become intenser in 
their action, and more multifarious in their application, as man 
advances in the career for which he is destined. Man is always 
an ssthetical being. He always manifests a desire for the 
beautiful; but what a difference between the tattooing savage or 
painting Indian, and the Olympic Jove of a Phidias! yet both 
are the effect of the same principle and esthetic attribute of our 
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nature. There exists at all periods the consciousness of mine 
and thine—man is never without property ; but the fish-hook, 
which constitutes nearly all a Pelew islander calls his own, and 
his resistance to an attempt of wresting it from him, differ 
widely from our ample and intensely active system of property, 
which becomes the greatest incentive of production, and the 
firmest cementing of society. There is no tribe that does not 
show a desire to subject the materials offered by nature for 
food, to sume process of change. Man is ever a cooking animal; 
but compare a gnawing savage, or the tribes which, like the 
Thibetians or the settled Indians in New Mexico, have no 
appointed time for meals, and the well-spread dinner of an affec- 
tionate family at a board, the mere cruet-stand on which illus- 
trates the searching commerce which hurries its keels to distant 
regions, to return with cargoes of pepper, and the indefatigable 
industry which obtains each grain of salt from the bowels of the 
earth, or the bosom of the sea. Man always speaks. He is a 
speaking animal; yet the process of growing intensity in the 
action of the same principle, may be observed in the jong 
distance which lies between the chopped utterances and confine 

expressions of a Bushnana, and the discourse of a Socrates with 
his disciples, or “ the deep broad stream of speech” of a great 
senator. Man is never without worship. He is a religious 
being; yet the fetish heathen, though he proves the principle, 
shows it coarsely and in the narrowed compass, compared to the 
Christian, the spirit of whose religion pervades his whole life 
and deeply tinctures even his institutions. Man has never existed 
without the acknowledgment of some relations of right. He 
is essentially a jural being, or, as Aristotle has it, political by 
nature; but the principle manifests itself in a very different 
degree of intensity in the Malay pirate, who claims his “ rightful 
share of booty,” and the citizen-dweller in a majestic fabric, like 
our own confederacy, with all of its jural and political rela- 
tions. Man possesses always the ideas of good and bad, for he 
is a moral being; but this attribute is manifest in a very differ- 
ent degree in a pilfering South-sea islander, and in the moral 
code of advanced nations. Man must ever produce. Even in 
the lowest of all stages—the stage of gathering and hunting, he 
cannot wholly escape the necessity of producing. Nature places 
him so destitute and naked on this earth, that it would seem the 
worship of animals—apparently so inconsistent—has often pro- 
ceeded from an admiration of their more direct and farther 
reaching instincts, and of their seemingly superior outfit by 
nature, so that the animal really appeared the wiser and more 
fortunate being. Yet it is impossible to express in words the 
difference of activity, when we compare the incipient stages of 
production, and the division of labor which is always connected 
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with it, in the inhabitant of the Aleuthian islands, to the agri- 
culture, manufacture, and to all the thousand branches of physi- 
cal and mental production in an active modern nation. All 
human beings exchange, and man has been called an exchang- 
ing animal; he is never found without exchange, yet the 
difference between the humbler bartering of the earliest stages, 
and our all-encompassing commerce is so great, that superficial 
observation would not Baover the identity of the principle in 
both. It proves, as the other instances we have given, that the 
principles essentially belonging to humanity, manifest them- 
selves the clearer, the intenser, and of the more extensive opera- 
tion, the farther man advances, and, consequently, the more he 
develops his own nature and characteristics. No one of these 
age exhibits the law in a more striking manner than pro- 
uction and exchange. 

The brute animal lives within the limits of narrow self-suffi- 
ciency. Men are dependent upon one another. The law of 
mutual dependence pervades the whole economy of our kind in 
a physical poiat of view, in an intellectual, moral, and cultural. 
If an intelligence, limited like the human mind, had conceived 
the construction of man, and ordained the relations in which he 
was to live to the material world around him, it is very proba- 
ble that the highest perfection would have been aimed at, in 
giving to man but few wants, and in placing a sufficient supply 
of means to satisfy them within easy reach. Psychologists will 
hardly doubt that this would have been the case; and all the 
early dreams of poetry, in which fancy actually indulges in the 
construction of a perfect state of things, show the probability of 
our hypothesis. But it was decreed far otherwise. Had we 
been organized and placed in relations such as we have just in- 
dicated, the consequence must have been isolation. Society 
could not have been formed, and the earth must have been 
dotted with insulated clusters of selfish, self-sufficing beings. 
Advancement and culture could not have taken place. 

We find, therefore, similar to the law of prolonged dependence 
of the young on the parent, as the animal rises in its organiza- 
tion, that the lower the organic creature the more readily it is 
provided with nourishment immediately around it, and the 
more direct and machine-like are its instincts to seize upon 
the proffered food. An oyster opens its shell and it finds its 
food; the mammals must go in quest of it; and man must toil 
hard for it, harder than any animal. He has not only indus- 
triously to exert himself in order to obtain food; he is obliged 
to exert himself similarly to obtain against nature around him 
that protection which the Creator makes a part of the brute 
itself. Man must clothe himself. But this law of apparent 
eruelty toward man, extends to a much wider range; for, not 
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only are the wants or desires of men, according to his finer or- 
ganization, far more multifarious, even if we speak of his physi- 
cal desires only, but the means of satisfying them are generally 
far removed from him. They are lennlly far from him, when 
he has to obtain the raw material, and they can be obtained by 
long and varied processes of changes only, where he has to pro- 
duce them, that is, where man must analyse, combine, fashion, 
and multiply the materials offered by nature with the constant 
aid of natural agents, Yet this apparent cruelty is one of 
man’s greatest blessings, and one of the striking evidences of a 
ruling and guiding Providence; so that if we succeed in clearly 
— it, we shall add an important item to natural 
theology. 

Let = consider the physical wants and desires of man. Two 
things strike us at once. The necessitiesof man are many, com- 
pared to those of the animal, and they increase in number with 
our advancement. Human food alone is a striking instance. 
The palate of the animal is capable of relishing but fo articles 
of food, while the human organs of taste are so delicately con- 
stituted that they can appreciate, and our whole system is so 
arranged, that it can assimilate, the greatest variety of substan- 
ces. A comparison of the food of any animal, even of the 
domestic dog, to the variety of esculents in our markets, the 
products of our fisheries, and the list of imported goods used for 
prandial consumption, puts this in the clearest light. Nor will 
any one who is familiar with the fact of political economy, that 
food constitutes an incomparably greater part of human produc- 
tion than all else together, charge us with having selected an 
instance of too material and coarse a character. 

On the other hand, the wants of men are remarkably uniform 
in spite of the difference of clime, of civilization, of government, 
of fashion, of rank, of race, and a thousand distinctions which 
separate them. All men, therefore, long for the same main sub- 
stance of food, of raiment, of shelter, and of ornament. This we 
may call the uniformity of multiplied wants. 

The capacity of the earth, however, to supply the means of 
satisfying these wants is infinitely diversified, and in the greater 
number of cases indissolubly connected with specific climes, soils, 
situations and local peculiarities. So that we arrive at this ele- 
mentary law: the multiplying wants of men are uniform—they 
exist everywhere; the capacity of the earth is regional, and 
locally confined. 

Undeniable as this will appear to every one, it may not be 
useless to dwell upon a few illustrations. It is éne of the de- 
lights of the human intellect to induct a law from many cases— 
to tie them, as it were, like flowers, into one wreath of thought, 
and again to trace this law in many cases, wide apart from one 
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another—to scatter the flowers of the wreath over a wide 
extent. 

The palates of all men are pleasantly affected by the taste of 
sweetness; so much so, that in most idioms the word sweet is 
used no longer in a tropical sense, or if so, it must be called a 
very faded trope ; for that which charms by gentleness, delights 
by purity and loveliness, and is dear to our very souls. Sweet- 
heart is a term full of meaning. The “ honeyed eloquence of 
Pericles” is understood by all; all know what is meant by a 
sweet song, sweet music, sweet temper. When our heart is full 
of affection, the lips utter the words sweet child, sweet wife, and 
the overflowing soul, throbbing with gratitude, and love, and 
faith, adores its “ sweet Saviour.” 

These expressions, derived from a sensual affection, go every- 
where directly to the souls of all men, in all climes, of all ages, 
in all periods, because the palates of all delight in a properly 
tempered degree of sweetness. All who can do it use daily their 
sugar. ‘The paupers in England and in the United States are 
not denied a daily allowance of this substance. No feast is cele- 
brated, no marriage concluded, without an external manifesta- 
tion of the inner and delighted man, without cake, and sugar 
forms one of the characteristic ingredients of that festive 
food. The Swedish peasant gives, at Christmas, some molasses 
even to his dumb cattle. The plainest reality can do no more 
without some saccharine substance, than poetry, whether of the 

t's “making,”* or that poetry which pervades all life, and, 
therefore, all language, can do without terms derived from its 
effect on our organs. So much for the uniformity of human 
wants, Is it produced with equal uniformity in all regions? 
The rays of the sun fall in very few countries only, in that angle 
on the earth which is necessary for the growth of the cane, 
yielding the most desired of all saccharine substances. Even if 
we include honey, maple and beet-root sugar, how few are the 
countries producing sugar compared to the numberless popula- 
tions desiring and enjoying it! The local capacity of satisfying 
this uniform want is extremely restricted. All men relish su- 
gar, few regions produce it. 

A deep blue colour has ever pleasurably affected the eyes of 
allmen; their organs of sight are of a were has structure; yet in- 
digo, furnishing the richest dye of this favorite color, grows in 
very limited districts only. All men value the many pleasant, 
finely draping, and seadily dyed tissues of wool. It is a delight 
to see and handle delicate webs of this substance, and woollen 
cloth is everywhere one of the staple articles of usefulness and 
ornament. The Indians covet our blankets. Blankets con- 
stitute one of the chief articles of the intercourse which subsists 


* In Scotland, the poet was in former times significantly called the maker. 
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between the United States government and the native tribes, 
and Homer delights in singing the beauty of the — carpet 
and soft woollen cover, worthy the acceptance of a king; yet 
the animal which furnishes the fine and limber thread is not 
reared in all the regions where wool is prized. Adorning silk 
is valued in the orient, and by the Western races, because its 
tempered gloss and ready reception of the richest colors, and 
of every tint of chaste or gorgeous dye, make it agreeable to all 
eyes, and because the minds of all men are so constituted, that as 
soon as the wants of necessity are satisfied, they are happily 
succeeded by the wants of taste—the desire of ornate comfort, 
and the ever-active longing to rise in our condition, and to make 
our mode of existence agree with it. Yet, universal though the 
consumption of silk stuffs be, their production is necessarily con- 
fined to comparatively few parts of the globe. Cotton has be- 
come a blessing to mankind, promoting health, decency, and 
respectability, where squalid want, disease, vice, and tattered 
disregard of self used to prevail with millions upon mil- 
lions. In Asia, Africa, Europe and America, the rich and 
the poor, the young and the old, men and women, colored and 
white, stand in need of cotton, while the countries producing 
this cherished commodity can be easily numbered. The same 
may be said of all farinaceous substances, of wheat, rye, maize, 
rice ; of wine and oil; of iron and copper, lead, leather, wood and 
fish ; of flax, gold, silver ; of condiments and perfumes, — 
stones and granite, and of whatever may constitute the long ca- 
talogue of products necessary for man’s existence or comfort. 
There is a map of the world attached to the atlas of Berghaus, 
showing the localities of the most important plants. If a simi- 
lar chart, showing the localities of all the most important pro- 
ducts could be constructed, it would strikingly present to the 
eye the all-embracing law of mutual dependence, at least so far 
as this law operates between nations and regions. It is the great 
law of territorial division of labor and consequent union of men. 
The animal, we have said before, is doomed to labor in its con- 
fined sphere, under individual independence and isolating self- 
sufficiency ; man alone was blessed with the injunction of mu- 
tual dependence, a constituent of good-will and peace, and an 
element of ever-widening civilization. 

And here we have somewhat anticipated the conclusion at 
which we were desirous of arriving. If the law we have en- 
deavoured to exhibit be true; if it lie at the foundation of hu- 
man society and its expansion ; if it be a fact that all desire the 
same products, but only a few of our species have it in their 
power to produce the means of satisfying one or two wants, 
whether they be wants of necessity or culture; if it be, never- 
theless, the will of our Maker that man should have many wants, 
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then it is clear that the so-called law of vicinage is not founded 
in nature, but that, on the contrary, it is a fundamental law that 
we should depend upon one another in wider and wider circles, 
and that pec brisk and expanding exchange is the only 
means by which we can give full play to this law. Every one 
who strives to interrupt, and succeeds in hampering its efficacy, 
interferes with a fundamental principle of civilization. Men are 
all the time engaged in removing obstacles to communication, 
in building bridges and roads, in inventing propelling engines 
and blasting rocks, and calling on astronomy to guide their ves- 
sels on the sea; yet they have been rearing at the same time 
obstructions far greater than those which brute matter throws 
in our way, by enacting prohibitions of exchange. It is the 
free trader indeed that is the essential protectionist. As to the 
wer gs of vicinage, now so + ge with our opponents, we 
would only ask what is distance? If it entails wasteful labor 
and expense, then indeed it is an evil; but if you annihilate it, 
it ceases to be an inconvenience. (If East India cotton can be 
carried to Glasgow, there be manufactured into calico, this calico 
be carried back to the Indies and there be sold cheaper than the 
calico of domestic Indian manufacture, what is the distance to the 
consumer, or where is the waste entailed by carriage, so long as 
the same material cannot be produced as cheaply at home, and 
so long as the Hindoo laborer can exert himself in more pro- 
ductive work? ) 

Civilization énce ran in the narrow channel of single nations, 
The whole theatre upon which that great drama called Greek 
history and Grecian civilization was performed, was confined 
within the narrowest limits. The very gods dwelled within that 
Greece, which forms but a patch of the surface over which modern 
civilization spreads. In antiquity, we have said on another oc- 
casion, we find a strict succession of one civilized nation to ano- 
ther, the succeeding one improving on the antecedent, and pre-_ 
dominating for a time over the rest. It was a monarchical prin- 
ciple, as it were, in the line of succession ; but in modern times 
we rather see a commonwealth of civilized nations. In antiquity 
history coursed in the narrow channel of single countries; in 
modern times history resembles our own broad ocean, where the 
flags of all nations meet. It is Christianity and the wide uni- 
versal character of modern knowledge, which have been mainly 
instrumental in rendering possible this remarkable phenomenon. 
With the ancients everything was strictly national. Religion, 

lity, knowledge, literature, art, acknowledgment of right, all 

ad a local character; with us, the different colors on the map 
do not designate different districts of religion, knowledge, art 
and customs—not even necessarily of languages. There are 
wires of mental telegraphs which cross all those red and yellow 
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lines. Yet great as the expanse of civilization is, compared to 
antiquity, it is daily increasing with accelerated movement. Old 
populations are brought within the pale of culture, and new 
empires of our own tribes are springing up at ; om ends of 
the globe. And what binds them together? Knowledge and 
religion. They bind indeed, but they cannot do so without in- 
tercourse, and thus intercourse is commerce, commerce is ex- 
change. 

Now, shall we counteract the widening course of civilization, 
the noblest and holiest achievement of modern times, by risin 
against such fundamental laws of history and humanity? An 
can it be denied, or has it ever been gainsaid, that commerce is 
but the effect of the universal commandment of exchange, and 
has been the constant pioneer of modern advancement ? 

Free trade is nothing more than unrestrained exchange, and 
man is bidden to exchange. Free trade is a term like that of 
the liberty of the press. Men would never have thought of de- 
signating particularly free trade and the free press any more 
than the liberty of breathing, dressing or locomotion, had not 
interference with them and an aberration from the simple path, 
made it necessary to return to the natural state. When men 
had lost free exchange and free communion, and when the people 
were forced to struggle hard and often in bloody strife to re- 
cover these lost blessings, then indeed it became necessary to use 
distinct terms for them. 

Possibly we may carry the parallel between free trade and 
the liberty of the press one of these days still further. The en- 
deavour of all rulers hostile to self-government, have made it 
necessary to enumerate the liberty of the press as one of the 
chief points in all the charters of liberty or the bills of rights, 
Perhaps the time will come when freedom of production at ex: 
change will be added to the bills of rights. te is, indeed, one of 
the first rights of a free man. We are proud of self-govern- 
ment; but, surely, self-government is incomplete when man is 
shackled in so individual and primitive a right. The socialist 
who eschews self-government and submits all individuality to 
social absolutism, is not wholly inconsistent if he insists upon 
protection. Protection is a piece of veiled socialism; but who 
of us wishes for socialism. 

If free trade be never put in the bills of rights, it will only 
be because the free and leading nations are so rapidly acknow- 
ledging this important right, that the next generation may 
speak of the abstraction now called protection, as we ourselves 
speak of the beauty patches which disfigured the ladies of the 
last century. They considered the patches beautiful; the others 
consider protection wise, and some patriotic. Many are sincere; 
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so did many belles sincerely believe they beautified themselves 
by beauty spots and plasters. 

We speak of free trade, my friends, and with friends alone, 
it will be remembered, we have desired to converse. Allow us 
then to add a remark, which is indeed not directly connected 
with the subject of the preceding part of this paper, but very 
closely with the subject of free trade in general, as it presents 
itself at present in the United States. It is well known that in 
former times the American protectionists rested their argument 
on the necessity of protecting American or “ national” capital. 
It was said that the American producer is obliged to work with 
capital which bears higher interest than in Europe, and that 
therefore European products, wrought so much cheaper, ought 
not to be allowed to compete with doremntie products, But no 
matter for what reason, this specific argument became distasteful 
to the American people. The ground of argument was there- 
fore speedily shifted. It is no longer American capital that 
stands in need of protection, but American labor. /The wages 
paid for American labor are higher, and ought to be higher, 
than European wages; consequently, it is said American pro- 
ducts must be dearer, and they ought not to be interfered with 
by the influx of Kuropean goods.) This is at present a favorite 
protectionist argument. In our opinion it involves a whole 
cluster of fallacies, but we shall content ourselves with asking a 
single question only: /If it be the object of protecting, aa it is 
erroneously called, American labor, by excluding foreign goods 
—the mere products of foreign labor—does it not follow, a for- 
tiort, that the importation of foreign labor itself must be inter- 
cepted? /If the protection of American labor, in plain words, 
the protection of American wages, requires the exclusion of a 
certain amount of foreign products, it requires far more urgently 
the exclusion of 200,000 hands which are annually sent from 
Europe. But no protectionist has, so far as we know, ever 
avowed that he believes in this species of nativism. Yet, 
why not? Immigration as well as the perfection of machinery 
ought to be prohibited, if the American Jabor argument be 
correct. Immigration is the importation or influx of labor it- 
self, not merely the importation of the products of that labor. 
But we cannot obtain foreign goods without producing something 
at home that we can offer in exchange for them, while the im- 
portation of labor itself in the shape of immigration, must di- 
rectly interfere with the wages paid here, unless indeed there 
were any substance in the obsolete error that we gain by keep- 
ing the money within our country. Our object in writing this 
paper has not been to refute ail old and new errors, and thus 
we abstain from saying anything on this argument which 
is founded upon the erroneous comparison of a people’s money 
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with the amount an individual has in his breeches pockets, 
which of course become empty by paying out money without 
re-filling them; but pockets do not produce. There seems to be 
but one real mode of protecting American or any labor. It is 
the security that the laborer shall be able to obtain for his 
wages all the consumable commodities he is entitled to, in the 
natural unhampered order of things—the whole amount of all 
he may obtain in free exchange for his labor or wages. But it 
is not protection of labor if by some forcible act of government 
the wages are made nominally high. There is such a thing as 
a natural right of exchange, and what old Sir Edward Coke said 
in the year 1621, is as true to-day as it was then: “ Freedom of 
trade (and this includes all exchange; for the debate was about 
monopolies) is the life of trade ; and all monopolies and restric- 
tions of trade do overturn trade.”* The same great lawyer and 
commoner was severe against all restrictions of the foreign corn 
trade ; yet many modern protectionists in England stigmatized 
free trade, which in that country turned upon the exclusion or 
admission of foreign grain, as an invasion of the constitutional 
law and liberty of the land. ) The reader will find in a note some 
remarkable tory opinions on free trade. And here we take 
leave of our friendly reader. If, perchance, some protectionist 
should read the paper, we will call him in the old fashioned 
style, our courteous reader, for some of them are courteous; and 
as to the others, it will neither harm them nor us to call 
them so. 

We quote from Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chief Justices 
of England: “ We free traders are oftencharged with defending 
new-fangled ideas. Strange! The idea of protection is compa- 
ratively a new one, and, viewing history, altogether exceptional. 
Nor are we, as it has been frequently stated, extravagant in our 
notions. Our opponents seem to forget that in 1748 the — 
solicitor-general, Mr. Murray,afterwards the great Lord Mansfield, 
spoke vehemently in Purtioment for allowing Frenchmen to 
insure maritime property in England, though at war with Eng- 
land. So did the attorney-general Ryder, and both were tories. 
—AHolliday's “ Life of Lord Mansfield,” pp. 90-97. Does this 
startle some reader? Why, the Dutch free trade principle was 
that a besieged fortress, having an abundance of gun-powder, 
should sell it to her enemy, if the enemy might obtain 1t other- 
wise. This brings to our mind the part that Napoleon I. in his 
war with Spain, allowed the Spanish army to draw upon Paris 
bankers; for, said he, “ If I do not allow it, Paris will lose the 
commission, and the Spaniards will draw upon London, and give 
the profit to the English bankers. They will have their mone 
at any rate.” We confess our weakness that we felt what 1s 


* Parliamentary Proceedings and Debates, I, 308; II, 155. 
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arly called tickled, when we stumbled upon this passage in 
ete ‘“‘ Memorial de St. Hélend.” Of govt = love of 
free trade is no love of trade above all other loves; and we felt 
ashamed, though thousands of miles from England, when we 
read of the late committee of London mammonairs ostentatiously 
cootooing before the throne of such a man as Napoleon IIL, 
because they wished to invest capital in new French railways. 
We admire the liberty of England, that it allows a thing for 
which the mammonian prostrators would have been sent to 
dungeons in every other European country, and we feel morti- 
fied that a Gurney ora Bareton could have degraded them- 
selves by such an address to an emperor of such a government. 
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Ir we had taken up this volume for the purpose of reviewing 
it by inspection rather than study, it would have been im- 

ssible to have laid it down without perusal. It is filled with 
rontier adventures of the most exciting, often of the most 
pathetic character. 

It describes in better connection than any other work, the 
relations between the whites and Indians, as they existed in 
that important section of our country. We see how the fero- 
cious cunning of banded savages, encouraged by European saga- 
city, was directed to the extermination of our infant settle- 
ments. 

It shows the first efforts to restrain the expansion of a nation 
which has so triumphantly extended its institutions over the 
best part of this continent. 

Often is the heart pained with recitals of savage barbarity ; 
often the chance of successful settlement seems destroyed by 
the massacre of whole families, and the total destruction of their 
property ; yet the native a of the race rallies under every 
misfortune, and spreads steadily on its great mission. Some- 
times, indeed, the most serious calamities appear the means of 
subsequent success, as when a captive boy acquired amongst 
the Creeks a knowledge of the condition of the tribe with which 
he lived, which enabled him afterwards to lead a decisive inva- 
sion into their country. 

We have seen no better illustration of the self-directing capa- 
~ of our people than is presented by the Annals. 

he territory of Tennessee, cut off from the present state, was 


* Annals of Tennessee. By J. G. M. Ramsey, M.D. Charleston: John Rus- 
sel, 256 King-street, 1853. 
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compelled to rely upon voluntary association for military de- 
fence—for social order; yet spontaneous political organization 
resulted from the necessities which surrounded conflicting juris- 
dictions. Collisions occurred between the authorities of the 
mother state and the infant offshoot, but each party conformin 
to the spirit of the laws, the usual consequences of civil disco 
were avoided. Indeed, it not unfrequently occurred, that in 
the midst of violent altercations upon the comparative legality 
of rival governments, the whole power of the country was sum- 
moned to defend the homes, or to avenge some destructive in- 
vasion of the common enemy. 

There is no more delightful exercise in the philosophy of free- 
dom than to watch the progress of self-government, =A its be- 
ginning under the Regulators, till its perfection in a Republic. 
But we have not time, at present, for such reflections, interest- 
ing as they may be, but prefer rather to introduce, from the 
body of the volume, several extracts of a character appropriate 
to the pages of our work. 


The early civil and political history of Tennessee presents a fruitful and 
interesting subject of investigation. A feeble and remote settlement of 
hunters, herdsmen, and small farmers—dissociated from Virginia and North 
Carolina by the intervention of a desert mountain, not embraced within the 
ascertained boundaries, and beyond the reach of the jurisdiction of either 
province, without its laws, its courts and its protection—this primitive coe 
and virtuous community, formed a civil and military organization adapte to 
their peculiar condition, and, under the unpretending name of the Watauga 
Association, laid the foundation of the future Tennessee. Assuming for them- 
selvesthe name of Washington District—the first thus entitled to the credit 
of doing this honor to the father of his country—at the dawn of American 
independence, these pioneers of the west applied to the Council of North 
Carolina to be annexed to that province. They give as reasons, in support 
of their application, that ‘they had already organized their militia, and 
were willing to become a party in the existing war, acknowledging them- 
selves indebted tothe American Colonies for their full proportion of the con- 
tinental expense,’ and pledging their determination to adhere ‘to the 
glorious cause in which we are now struggling, and to contribute to the 
welfare of our own or of ages yet to come.’ This pledge was most nobly 
redeemed—the revolution was effected, and independence achieved. 

Peace, order and law succeeding to tumult and chaos and violence, 
the character of the partisan became merged in that of the citizen and pa- 
triot; and throughout the subsequent stages of political organization, 
whether as a territory of the United States, or as one of the indepen- 
dent sovereignties constituting the American Union, we are proud to find 
the impress of the valour, virtue and patriotism of the first emigrants 
stamped upon their descendants, who, obeying the injunction, 


“Let no mean hope your souls enslave ; 
Be independent, generous, brave ; 
Your fathers such example gave, 

And such revere!” 


have, in all after times, emulated the heroism exhibited by their an- 
cestors in their own wilderness, and on the heights of King’s Mountain ; and 
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animated by the same lofty spirit of freedom and independence, glowing with 
the holiest impulses of patriotism, have displayed at Tohopeka and Emuck- 
faw, in the fastnesses of Florida, on the plains of the Mississippi, at the 
Alama and San Jacinto, under the walls of Monterey, at Cerro Gordo, Con- 
treras, Churubusco and Chepultepec, the same fearless disregard of danger, 
the same unextinguishable love of freedom, the same pure devotion to 
liberty, the same undying thirst for glory. 5 

In area of miles Tennessee is the seventh, containing 45,600 square 
miles. 

In population the fifth, and the second of the Western States, being ex- 
ceeded only by New-York, Pennsylvania, Virginia and Ohio. 

In number of inhabitants to the square mile, the sixteenth. : 

In ratio of deaths to the number of living in 1850, the fifth, er ex- 
os even in a cholera year, only by Wisconsin, Vermont, lowa and Mi- 
chigan. 

i wie of acres of improved land, the eighth. 

In value of agriculture, implements, &e., the eleventh. 

In value of live stock, the seventh. : 

In number of bushels of Indian corn, the fifth, being exceeded only by 
Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois and Indiana—the product of Tennessee, in 1850, 
being 52,137,863 bushels. In the census of 1840 Tennessee was the first in 
the product of this grain. ie 

In tobacco, the fourth—being exceeded only by Virginia, Kentucky and 
Maryland—the crop of 1850 being 20,144,480 pounds. 

In number of bales of cotton, the fifth, the amount of the year’s crop 
being 172,625 bales; being exceeded only by Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia 
and South Carolina. 

In the production of wool, the eleventh. 

In the value of home made manufactures, the first state in the Union, 
amounting, in 1850, to $3,168,116. 

In the value of cotton manufactures, the eleventh. 

In the value of woolen goods, the tenth. 

In the value of pig iron, the fourth, 

In the value of wrought iron, the sixth. 

The settlement of Tennessee was unlike that of the present new country 
of the United States. Emigrants from the Atlantic cities, and from most 
points in the Western interior, now embark upon steamboats or other craft, 
and carry with them all the conveniences and comforts of civilized life; 
indeed, many of which luxuries are, in a few days, without toil, danger or 
exposure, transported to their new abodes, and, in a few months, are sur- 
rounded with the appendages of home, of civilization, and the blessings of 
law and society. The wilds of Minnesota and Nebraska, by the agency of 
steam, or the stalwart arms of western boatmen, are at once transformed 
into the settlements of a commercial and civilized people. Independence 
and St. Paul’s, six months after they are laid off, have their stores and their 
workshops, their artisans and mechanics. The mantua-maker and the 
tailor arrive in the same boat with the carpenter and mason. The profes- 
sional man and the printer quickly follow. In the succeeding year, the 
piano, the drawing-room, the restaurant, the billiard, the church bell, the 
village, and the city in minature, are all found, while the neighboring in- 
terior is yet a wilderness and a desert. The town, and comfort, taste and 
urbanity, are first; the clearing, the farm-house, the wagon-road and the 
improved country second. It was far different on the frontier in Tennessee. 
At first a single Indian trail was the only entrance to the eastern border 
of it, and for many years admitted only of the hunter and the pack-horse. 
It was not till the year 1776, that a wagon was seen in Tennessee. In con- 
sequence of the want of roads—as well as of the great distance from sources 
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of supply—the first inhabitants were without tools, and, of course, with” 
out mechanics — much more, without the conveniences of living and 
the comforts of house-keeping. Luxuries were absolutely unknown. Salt 
was brought on pack-horses from Augusta and Richmond, and readily 
commanded ten doilars a bushel. The salt gourd in every cabin was con- 
sidered a treasure. The sugar-maple furnished the only article of luxury 
on the frontier; coffee and tea being unknown, or beyond the reach of the 
settlers, sugar was seldom made, and was only used for the sick, or in the 
preparation of a sweetened dram at a wedding, or the arrival of a new 
comer. The aggeningen of the kitchen, the cupboard, and the table, were 
scanty and simple. 

Iron was brovght at great expense, from the forges east of the mountain, 
on pack-horses, and was sold at an enormous price, Its use was, for this 
reason, confined to the construction and repair of plows and other 
farming utensils. Hinges, nails, and fastenings of that material, were seldom 
seen. 

The costume of the first settlers corresponded well with the style of their 
buildings and the quality of their furniture. The hunting shirt of the militia- 
man and the hunter was in genera) use. The rest of their apparel was in 
keeping with it—plain, substantial, and well adapted for comfort, use 
and economy. The apparel of the pioneers’ family was all home-made; 
and in a whole neighborhood there would not be seen, at the first settle- 
ment of the country, a single article of dress of foreign growth or manu- 
facture. Half the year, in many families, shoes were not worn. Boots, a 
fur hat, and a coat with buttons on each side, attracted the gaze of the 
beholder, and sometimes received censure and rebuke. A stranger from 
the old states chose to doff his ruffles, his broadcloth and his queue, rather 
than endure the scoff and ridicule of the backwoodsmen. 

The dwelling-house on every frontier in Tennessee was the log-cabin. 
A carpenter and a mason were not needed to build them—much less the 
painter, the glazier, or the upholsterer. Every settler had, besides his rifle, 
no,other instrument but; an axe, a hatchet, and a butcher knife. A saw, 
an auger, and a broad-axe, would supply a whole settlement, and were 
used as common property in the erection of the log-cabin. The floor of 
the cabin was sometimes the earth. No saw-mill was yet erected; and if 
the means or leisure of the occupant authorized it, he split out puncheons 
for the floor, and for the shutter at the entrance to his cabin. The door 
was hung with wooden hinges and fastened by a wooden latch, 

Such was the habitation of the pioneer Tennesseean. Searcely one of these 
structures, venerable for their years and the associations which cluster 
around them, can now be seen in Tennessee. Time and improvement have 
displaced them. Here and there, in the older counties, may yet be seen 
the old log house, which, sixty years ago, sheltered the first emigrant, or 
gave, forthe time, protection to a neighborhood, assembled within its strong 
and bullet-proof walls. Such an one is the east end of Mr. Martin’s house, 
at Campbell’s station, and the centre part of the mansion of this writer at 
Mecklenburgh, once Gilliam’s station, changed somewhat, it is true, in 
some of its aspects, but preserving, even yet, in the height of the sto 
and its old fashioned and spacious fire-place, some of the features of primi- 
tive architecture on the frontier. Such, too, is the present ivelnn ts 
of Mr. Tipton; on Ellejoy, in Blount county, and that of Mr. Glasgow 
Snoddy, in Sevier county. But those old buildings are becoming exceed- 
ingly rare, and soon not one of them will be seen. Their unsightly pro- 
portions and rude architecture will not much longer offend modern taste, 
nor provoke the idle and irreverent sneer of the fastidious and the fashion- 
able. When,the last one of these pioneer houses shall have fallen into 
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decay and ruins, the memory of their first occupants will still be immortal 
and indestructible. 

The interior of the cabin was no less unpretending and simple. The 
whole furniture of the one apartment, answering in these primitive times 
the purpose of the kitchen, the dining-room, the nursery and the dormitory, 
were {a plain home-made bedstead or two, some split bottom chairs, and 
stools; a large puncheon, supported on four legs, used as occasion required 
for a bench or a table, a water shelf and a bucket; a spinning wheel, and 
sometimes a loom, finished the catalogue. The wardrobe of the family was 
equally plain and simple. The walls of the house were hung round with 
the dresses of the females, the hunting shirts, clothes, and the arms and shot- 
pouches of the men. 

The labor and employment of a pioneer family were distributed in ac- 
cordance with surrounding circumstances, To the men were assigned the 
duty of procuring subsistence and materials for clothing, erecting the cabin 
and the station, opening and cultivating the farm, hunting the wild beasts, 
and repelling and pursuing the Indians. The women spun the flax, the 
cotton, and the wool, wove the cloth, made them up, peng taser i and 
prepared the food, and did their full share of the duties of house-keeping. 
Another thus describes them: “There we behold woman in her true glory: 
not a doll to carry silks and jewels; not a puppet to be dandled by fops, an 
idol of profane adoration, reverenced to-day discarded to-morrow ; admired, 
but not respected; desired, but not esteemed ; ruling by passion, not affection ; 
imparting her weakness, not her constancy, to the sex she should exalt ; the 
source and mirror of vanity. We see her as a wife, partaking of the cares, 
and guiding the labors of her husband, and by her domestic diligence 
spreadin cheerfulness all around ; for his sake, sharing the decent refine- 
ments of the world, without being fond of them; placing all her joy, all 
her happiness, in the merited approbation of the man she loves. As a 
mother, we find her the affectionate, though ardent instructress of the chil- 
dren she has reared from infancy, and trained them upto thought and virtue 
to meditation and benevolence ; addressing them as rational beings, an 
preparing them to become men and women in their turn.” Could there be no 

appiness or comfort in such dwellings and sucha state of society? To those 
who are accustomed to modern refinements, the truth appears like fable. 
The early occupants of log-cabins were among the most happy of mankind. . 
Exercise and excitement gave them health; they were practically equal ; 
common dangers made them mutually dependent; brilliant hopes of future 
wealth and distinction led them on; and as there was ample room for all, 
and as each new comer increased individual and general security, there was 
little room for that envy, jealousy, and hatred, which constitute a large por- 
tion of human misery in older societies. Never were the story, the joke, 
the song, and the laugh, better enjoyed than upon the hewed blocks or 

uncheon stools, around the roaring log fire of the early western settler. 

he lyre of Apollo was not hailed with more delight in primitive Greece, 
than the advent of the first fiddler among the dwellers of the wilderness ; 
and the polished daughters of the East never enjoyed themselves half as 
well, moving to the music of a full band upon the elastic floor of their 
ornamented Ball-sooes, as did the daughters of the emigrants, keeping time 
to a self-taught fiddler, on the bare earth or puncheon floor of the primitive 
log cabin. The smile of the polished beauty is the wave of the lake, where 
the wave plays gently over it, and her movement is the gentle stream which 
drains it; but the laugh of the log-cabin is the gush of nature’s fountain, 
and its movement its leaping waters. 

On the frontier the diet was necessarily plain and homely, but exceed- 
ingly abundant and nutritive. The Goshen of America furnished the richest 
milk, the finest butter, and the most savory and delicious meats. In their 
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rude cabins, with their scanty and inartificial furniture, no people ever en- 
joyed, in wholesome food, a greater variety, or a superior quality, the neces- 
saries of life. For bread the Indian corn was exclusively used. It was not 
till 1790 that the settlers on the rich bottoms of Cumberland and Nolli- 
chucky discovered the remarkable adaptation of the soil and climate of 
Tennessee to the production of this grain. Emigrants from James River, 
the Catawba, and the Santee, were surprised at the amount and quality of 
the corn crops, surpassing greatly the best results of agricultural labor and 
care in the Atlantic states. This superiority still exists. and Tennessee, by 
the census of 1840, was the corn state. Of allthe farinacea, corn is best 
adapted to the condition of a pioneer people ; and if idolatry is at all justifi- 
able, Ceres, or certainly the goddess of Indian corn, should have had a temple 
and a worshiper among the pioneers of Tennessee. Without that rain the 
frontier settlements could not have been formed and maintained. It is the 
most certain crop—requires the least preparation of the ground—is most con- 
genial to a virgin soil—needs not only the least amount of labor in its cul- 
ture, but comes to maturity in the shortest time. The pith of the matured 
stalk of the corn is esculent and nutritious, and the stalk itself, compressed 
between rollers, furnishes what is known as corn-stalk molasses. 

This grain requires also the least care and trouble in preserving it. It 
may safely stand all winter upon the stalk, without;injury from the weather, 
or apprehension of damage by disease, or the accidents to which other 

rains are subject. Neither smut, nor rust, nor weavil, nor snow storm, will 

urt it. After its maturity, it is also prepared for use or the granary with 
little labor. The husking is a short process, and is even advantageously 
delayed till the moment arrives for using the corn. The machinery for con- 
verting it into food is also exceedingly simple and cheap. As soon as the 
ear is fully formed, it may be roasted or boiled, and forms, thus, an excellent 
and nourishing diet. Ata later period it may be grated, and furnishes in 
this form the sweetest bread. The grains boiled in a variety of modes, 
either whole or broken in a mortar, or roasted in the ashes, or popped in an 
oven, are well relished. Ifthe grain is to be converted into meal, a simple 
tub mill answers the purpose best, as the meal least perfectly ground is al- 
ways preferred. A bolting cloth is not needed, as it diminishes the sweet- 
ness and value of the flour. The catalogue of the advantages of this meal 
might be extended further. Boiled in water, it forms the frontier dish called 
mush, which was eaten with milk, with honey, molasses, butter or gravy. 
Mixed with cold water, it is at once ready for the cook—covered with hot 
ashes, the preparation is called the ash-cake; placed upon a piece of clap- 
board and set near the coals, it forms the journey-cake, or managed in the 
same way, upon a helveless hoe, it forms the hoe-cake; put in an oven and 
covered over with a heated lid, it is called, if in a large mass, a pone or loaf; 
if in smaller quantities, dodgers, It has the further advantage over all other 
flour, that it requires in its preparation few culinary utensils, and neither 
sugar, yeast, eggs, spices, soda, pot-ash, or other etceteras to qualify or per- 
fect the bread. To all this it may be added, that it is not only cheap and 
well-tasted, but it is unquestionably the most wholesome and nutritive food. 
The largest and healthiest people in the world have lived upon it exclusively. 
It formed the principal bread of that robust race of men—giants in minia- 
ture—which, half a century since, were seen on the frontier. 

The dignity of history is not lowered by this enumeration of the pre-emi- 
nent qualities of Indian corn! The rifle andthe axe have had their influ- 
ence in subduing the wilderness to purposes of civilization, and they deserve 
their eulogists and trumpeters. Let peans be sung all over the mighty 
west to Indian corn! without it, the west would still Foe been a wilderness. 
Was the frontier suddenly invaded? Without commissary or quartermaster, 
or other sources of supply, each soldier parched a peck of corn ; a portion of 
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it was put into his pockets, the remainder in his wallet, and, yes | it 
upon his saddle, with his rifle upon his shoulder, he was ready in half an 
hour for the campaign. Did a flood of emigration inundate the frontier, 
with an amount of consumers disproportioned to the supply of grain? The 
facility of raising the Indian mene its early maturity, gave promise and 
guaranty that the scarcity would be temporary and tolerable. Did the safety 
of the frontier demand the services of every adult militiaman? The boys 
and women could, themselves, raise corn, and furnish ample supples of bread. 
The crop could be gathered next year. Did an autumnal intermittent con- 
fine the whole family, or the entire population, to a sick bed? This certain 
concomitant of the clearing and cultivating the new soil mercifully with- 
holds its paroxysms till the crop of corn is made, It requires no further la- 
bor or care afterwards. Pwans, say we, and a temple and worshipers, to 
the creator of Indian corn! The frontierman could gratefully say: “ He 
maketh me to lie down in green paw. He leadeth me beside the still 
waters. Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine ene- 
mies.’ 


To these extracts from the volume of Dr. Ramsey, which we 
believe, in every respect, one of the most instructive yet pre- 
pared in regard to any of the States of the great west, we ap- 
pend such statistics of the population, wealth, etc., of the State, 
as are to be had from the reports of the census office, ilar 
as published. 


IRON INTERESTS IN TENNESSEE. 
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STATISTICS OF TENNESSEE, 1850. 


Total population............. 763,154 
Borr in the U. S....... 755,655 
Foreigners............ 7,499 


DEAF AND DUMR, 


: Males....... 195 

Whites ; Females. ....140 
— 335 

Free colored ; et ei : 
— 2 

Males....... 16 

Slaves ; Females. .... 24 
— 40 
BEI, «0c cc ccaceccs 377 

BLIND 

‘ Males....... 199 

Whites ; Females. .... 186 
— 385 

Free colored ; ee uke at : 
- oa 10 

ee 29 

Slaves ; Females 44 
— 73 
MAIO o. o5. vise cnc c cei 468 

INSANE. 

. Males....... 258 

Whites ; Females..... 195 
— 453 

Males....... 1 

Free colored ; Females..... 3 
— 4 

Males....... 8 

Slaves ; Females..... 13 
— 2) 
Aggregate... ..........00. 478 

IDIOTIC. 

3 Males....... 439 

Whites ; Females. .... 350 
se — 789 

'Males....... 2 

Free colored ; Females..... 2 
—— 4 

ee 36 

Slaves } Females..... 25 
— 61 
Aggregate..... Peerrrrtt | 





PAUPERS. 


Native ...994 


support within the year Foreign .. 11 


ending June Ist, 1850, 


Total 2... 2... sence + 20001, 005 


Whole number to June ) Native. . .577 
SS Re Tie t Foreign... 14 


Number who the yea 


Number of churches. ............1,939 
Ratio of churches to the popula- 
tion, 1 to 517. 
Aggregate accommodation of the 
CHOTCHOS .. ce cecccccseses 606,695 
Value of church property . . . $1,208,876 
CLASSIFICATION OF DENOMINATIONS. 
Aggregate Value of 


No. of Accommo- Church 
Churches. dations. Property. 


Denomina- 
tion. 


Baptist ......611..188,815. ..8269,424 
Christian. .... 57.. 17,800.. 48,295 
Lutheran .... 12.. 3,400.. 2,600 
Methodist. ....831..240,353.. 378,511 
Presbyterian ..357..132,717.. 365,531 
Roman Cath.. 3.. 1,300.. 45,000 
Episcopal..... 17.. 7,810.. 85,300 
es 28.. 6,900.. 6,665 
Friends...... 4 1,600. . 1,300 
Tunker ...... 1 500.. 300 
Union.,...... 15.. 3,900.. 3,800 
Minor sects... 3.. 1,600.. 2,150 





Total . ...939. .606,695.$1,208,876 


REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATE. 
Assessed value, 1850..... $189,437,623 
Estimated value ‘ 201,246,686 
Number of acres of im- 

proved land.............. 5,175,173 
Acres of unimproved land 


eee 


SR ere 13,808,849 
Cash value of land improved 

and unimproved......... $97,851,212 
Average cash value per acre... ... $5.16 
Number of horses............. 270,636 
Number of asses and mules .... 75,303 
Number of milch cows. ........ 250,456 
Number of working oxen....... 86,255 
Number of other cattle......... 414,051 
Number of sheep.............. 811,591 
Number of swine............ 3,104,800 


Value of live stock. ..... ... .$29,978,016 
Wheat, bushels of...........1,619,381 
Rye “ fet Gen 89,163 
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Indian corn, bushels of...... 52,276,223 | Hemp, wate r-rotted, tons of... 141 
Oats “ ese eeeaeee 7,703,086 | Flax, pounds of............. 368,131 
Rice, pounds of......-....-. 258,854 | Flax-seed, bushels of......... 18,906 
Se. © Osewasasedoun 20,148,932 | Silk cocoons, pounds of ..... : 1,923 
Ginned cotton, bales of 400 Ibs. 194,532; Maple sugar “ ...... 158,557 
Wool, pounds of............ 1,364,378 | Cane sugar, hhds. of 1,000 Ibs. 248 
Peas and beans, bushels of.... 369,321 | Molasses, gallons of...... ... 7,223 
Trish potatoes ws . .. 1,067,844 | Beeswax and honey, pounds of, 1,036,572 
Sweet potatoes e ..+.2,777,716 | Value of home-made manufac- 
Barley “s ..e- 2,737] tures...................- $3,137,810 
Buckwheat “6 ..++ _ 19,427) Value of animals slaughtered, 6,401,765 
Value of orchard products...... $52,894 | Area in square miles.........- 45,600 
Wine, gallons of............. 92 | Population in 1850.......... 1,002,625 
Value of produce of market gar- Number of inhabitants to the 

ES. iim odes s.r nee be aeee $97,183} square mile.............-...- 21.98 
Butter, pounds of............ 8,139,585 | The number of deaths during 
Cheese me Se eee wen 177,681| the year ending June ist, 1850, 11,759 
Hay, tons of.............005 74,092 | Ratio to the number living, 1 to 85.26 
Clover seed, bushels of....... 5,096 | Number of cotton factories, 28, 
Other grass seeds “ ....... 9,118} produce.............. '. «451,676 
Hops, pounds of............. 1,032 | Number of woollen factories, 38, 
Hemp, dew-rotted, tons of. ... 456| produce..........c..eeeeeees 80,114 








Art, VITI.—IMPROVEMENT OF THE O1[0 AND MISSISSIPPI RIVERS. 


WE have, on one or two occasions, referred to the elaborate 
investigations and report made by Charles Ellet, Esq., civil en- 
gineer, upon the improvement of the navigation of our great 
western waters. These investigations were made under the 
authority of Congress, and occupied many months. It was our 
intention to have reviewed them very fully, but finding in the 
National Intelligencer and New-Orleans Bulletin somewh at 
elaborate notices and discussions of the work, we have deter- 
mined to adopt them for the present. 

The unequal distribution of its volume of water in different 
seasons of the year, is the only efficient obstruction to the complete 
and absolute superiority of the Ohio River, as a channel of 
commerce, over all others in the world, either natural or arti- 
ficial. The Nile, the Ganges, the Danube, and even the Missouri, 
the Mississippi, and Amazon, have in other respects greater ob- 
stacles to their uniform navigation than has the Ohio. But it 
must be admitted that in a large part of the year the Ohio is re- 
duced so low that its numerous sand-shoals nearly destroy its 
navigation. Could we equalize its waters, so that we could 
always have at least sia feet in depth, we should have a natural 
canal which no known river can surpass, and whose capacit 
would far exceed that of any rail-road which can be constructed ; 
for steam, the great locomotive energy, can be used on a river 
of such magnitude with a hundred-fold the effect that it can on 
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a rail-road. Nor would such increased power of the Ohio River 
at all diminish the value and utility of rail-roads; but, on the 
contrary, would greatly augment their business. It is the Ohio 
River, which, by the creation of alluvial lands, and by its 
great axial channel of commerce, increases the magnitude of the 
valley cities, and thus furnishes the movement and the transit 
lines of those cities. The question then arises, whether the 

ualization of waters can be accomplished? If so, can it be 

one at a moderate cost? Both these questions must be 
answered in the affirmative ; and so cheaply can this great work 
be done, that if it is not done, posterit will be astonished at the 
stupidity of their ancestors. The demonstration of this has 
been made by Mr. Ellet, in his report, so complete, that if the 
work be never done, this memoir at least will remain a monu- 
ment to the genius and labors of its author, and to the skill of 
American engineers. We have not seen from the pen of 
the many accomplished engineers—and we have many— 
in our country, anything which better illustrates our superiority 
in this department of science. Our readers may perhaps be in- 
terested in a brief sketch of the principal features of the Ohio 
river, and an analysis of Mr. Ellet’s plan for reservoirs. 

The length of the Ohio is stated by Mr. Ellet to be 975 miles. 
We have in our possession a calculation of its length, made from 
the original surveys, by which its length appears to be not over 
900 miles; and we feel assured that many of the distances from 
point to point put down in the ordinary pilot charts are by no 
means as long as they are represented. The distance from 
Louisville to Cincinnati, and the distance from Pittsburgh to 
Marietta, are, we believe, commonly called much greater than 
they are. However, the Ohio may safely be called more than 
900 miles in length. Its course is nearly southwest ; the plane 
of its descent inclining towards the ocean, as well as toward the 
Mississippi. 

The sources of the Ohio, near Chautauque Lake, (N. Y.) are 
1,300 feet above tidewater, and 700 feet above Lake Erie. A 
very short canal would there turn the waters of the Ohio into 
Lake Erie. If the bottom of the lake were continued to the 
Ohio horizontally, it would intersect the river below Marietta, 
= that all the Ohio above that point is above the level of Lake 

rie. 

At Condesport, (Penn.) the highest springs of the Ohio are 
1,649 feet above tidewater. At the same point the summit level 
of the Alleghany ridge is 1,899 feet, or 250 feet higher. 

Mr. Ellet has furnished a complete profile of the slopes of the 
Ohio and its principal tributaries. It may be interesting to some 
of our readers to know the levels and descents of the Ohio River at 
different points. The following are the levels of the Ohio above 
tuudewater, at the principal places : 
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Feet. Feet. 
Ohio River at Condesport, (Penn.) 1,649 | Mouth of Kanawha, (Va.)........ 522 
Olean Point, (N. Y.)............ 1,403 | Portsmouth, (Ohio).... ......... 474 
Warren, (Penn.).............00: 1,187 | Cincinnati he Re rrr 432 
Pree. © 960 | New-Albany, (Ind.)............. 353 
Pittaburgh “  . nw secs cccesces 699 | Mouth of the Wabash...... ..... 297 
Wheeling, (Va.).......-..-.+0+5 620 | Mouth of the Ohio.............. 275 
Marietta, (Ohio)................ 571 





The descent of the Ohio from Condesport to Cairo (the mouth) 
is just about the same as the descent of the Mississippi from its 
source in Itasca Lake to the same point. But the Wiesiaai pi, 
pouns through a much longer space, has consequently a less 
rapid fall. 

rom Cairo to Pittsburgh the average inclination of the Ohio 
is § 1-5 inches, but from Pittsburgh to Olean Point, the inclina- 
tion is 2 feet 10 inches. The whole inclination of the river is a 
gentle curve, which bends more and more rapidly as it ascends 
to the sources of the stream. 

The drainage of the Ohio is its most important element; for 
on that depends its depth of water and the usefulness of its na- 
vigation. Mr. Ellet is, we believe, the only engineer who has 
made complete experiments on the curves and drainage of the 
river, so that its volume of water at different depths can be full 
ascertained. ‘The velocity and drainage are matters of great sci- 
entific interest, and we give some of the results of Mr. Ellet’s 
calculations as a matter of curiosity : 


Depth of water on Velocity per Cubic feet discharged 
heeling Bar. hour. per hour. 
fe ee 3,500 feet..........00055. 10,000,000 
Dn, re SY” on Kmiadcn oo, 00s aan 34,000,000 
oe See DP Fi cevesececsepee 118,400,000 
Be i AN iis ac IS RS PE io Sias cise tee 226,000,000 
We .. icndibs onde castrate PE, ST ivvceussaseecdband 700,000,000 


It appears that at fifteen feet deep on Wheeling bar, the Ohio 
current runs at the rate of three miles per hour, and discharges 
more than two hundred millions of cubic feet of water per hour. At 
thirty feet, or high water on the Ohio, (equivalent to sixty feet 
at ees) the current is nearly five miles per hour, and dis- 
charges seven hundred millions of cubic feet of water. 

ith these elements it is not difficult to calculate the deficien- 
cies at low water, and the excess at high water, and consequently 
the amount necessary to be retained in reservoirs, in order to 
make the Ohio of a given depth at all seasons. Mr. Ellet has 
done this, and certainly the navigation and shipping interests of 
the Ohio are deeply indebted to him for his clear and able expo- 
sition of this subject. 

But we must hasten to the conclusion, which, when we con- 
sider the magnitude of the object to be obtained, is remarkable 
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for the smallness of the cost required. Mr. Ellet has ascertained 
beyond doubt that only three or four dams, no higher than those 
on the Schuylkill navigation, placed across the Alleghany, Mo- 
nongahela, and Kanawha, above navigation, would be sufficient 
to equalize the depth of water to at least ee Jeet, and that is 
sufficient for packet boats of a large class. The following para- 
graph from Mr. Ellet’s report gives his conclusions : 


It has been the duty of the writer, at former periods, to conduct a 
along a considerable portion of the upper Alleghany, and the whole of the 
Great Kanawha, and to become familiar with the p tava of the Monon- 
gahela, as far as it is susceptible of improvement. Aided by this personal 
knowledge, and that acquired in the present investigation, he hazards the 
opinion that less than a million and a quarter of dollars will suffice to sup- 
ply the Ohio with a depth sufficient for boats of five feet draught; to carry 
an ‘open and permanent river navigation up the Alleghany to Franklin, and 
a slackwater navigation during three-fourths of the year from Franklin to 
the line of the Erie Rail-road in New-York; improve the navigation of the 
Monongahela into Virginia, and extend that of the Kanawha seventy or 
eighty miles above Point Pleasant; supplying water-power of unrivalled 
capacity and permanence on numerous lines of steamboat navigation, and 
curbing most essentially the destructive power of floods. 


The cost of this most important enterprise is insignificant as 
compared with the magnitude of the objects ; and it will be most 
surprising if the government, whose duty it is, should fail in the 
performance of that duty, if the shippers, navigators, and mer- 
chants of Ohio should not do it on their own account. Nothing 
can repay them better. 

In speculating upon the process by which the bars at the outlets 
of the several passes are formed and maintained, Mr. Ellet repudi- 
ates the commonly adopted theory, that the force of the descending 
waters of the river is neutralized by the resistance of the sea at 
the mouths of the Mississippi, and deprived of the power to trans- 
port its sediment, and that this sediment then falls to the bottom, 
and thus the bars are created. He contends that the cause al- 
leged does not exist; that the velocity of the river is not sensibly 
diminished at the bars, and that, consequently, the force of the 
current is not neutralized by the sea, and no such deposit can 
take place from a cause which does not exist. He tested the ve- 
locity at the different bars, and he discovered that the current 
some miles above the bars was precisely the same, under like 
circumstances of wind and tide, as it was on the bars. The cur- 
rent of the Mississippi extends out into the gulf many miles, and 
is not materially retarded by its contact with the waters of the 

ulf. 

Neither will Mr. Ellet agree that the precipitation of the sus- 
pended material is accelerated by the mixture of the salt water 
with the fresh ; for no such mixture to any considerable extent 
takes place at the bar. The fresh water being lighter than the 
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salt, floats upon it, as oil does upon fresh water, and does not mix 
suddenly with it, but passes out to the gulf, and slowly mixes 
with the sea-water, as its column dilates, and spreads over a 
larger area. This fact was tested on several occasions, and he 
uniformly found a column of fresh water nearly seven feet deep 
in the gulf, even at a distance outside of land, and salt water at 
a depth of eight feet below the surface, and extending thence to 
the bottom, Mr. Ellet maintains, upon what he conceives to be 
demonstrative proof, that there is no sudden union of the fresh 
and salt water; no sudden destruction of velocity of the river, 
and consequently no precipitation of suspended silt, by which 
these bars are formed. This column of river water, moving over 
the surface of the gulf at a speed of two miles per hour, imparts 
a portion of its motion to the sea, and thus the fresh and salt 
water take the same direction towards the sea, and with nearly 
the same velocity, but yet keep separate. Our engineer con- 
tends, that this state of things cannot exist at the bottom ; for as 
the river water is forever coming forward, if the salt water 
flowed towards the gulf it would be carried out, and fresh water 
would take its place, fresh water would then be found at the 
bottom; but the water at the bottom is, as he has shown, salt 
water; and this salt water comes in from the sea along the 
poltont He thus makes three distinct strata of water on the 
ars : 

1. Fresh water, running out at top, with a velocity of 3 feet 
per second. 

2. Salt water between the fresh, also running out, with nearly 
the same velocity at top. 

8. Salt water coming in slowly along the bottom, 

Neither the fresh nor salt water going out can produce a de- 
posit, for they have a velocity seaward strong enough to carry 
orward whatever is brought down the river. It is the inward 
eurrent of salt water that produces the deposit, and Mr. Ellet 
thus explains the process: “ All the sea water that comes in 
from the gulf must go out again. It comes in alongthe bottom, 
and it goes out between the column of salt water coming in and 
that of the fresh water going out. Each particle of salt water 
therefore must change its direction and position in elevation. 
It must pass from an inward bound lower strata to an outward 
bound upper strata. But in passing through this change of 
motion, its velocity up stream must be neutralized. It passes, 
to use a technical term, the ‘dead point,’ At this point it may 
cease to bear its whole burthen of mud, which it has brought 
from the gulf further forward, and leaves it at the turning point, 
and this is the point where the bar is in process of formation.” 
It is simply the principle of the eddy at work, by the operation 
of which the bars at the mouths of the great Father of ] Rivers 
are created. 
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This is the theory of Mr. Charles Ellet, a gentleman who 
sustains a distinguished reputation as a civil engineer, and who 
has been entrusted by the government with the responsible 
duty of instituting surveys and investigations, with the view of 
increasing the depth of water on the bars. It is, as far as we 
know, his own theory—it is, at all events, new and ingenious, 
and entitled to the consideration of an enlightened public. Mr. 
Ellet states that he has verified the correctness of his conclu- 
sions by direct observations and actual experiments. On one 
occasion, beyond the extreme mud lumps at the mouth of the 
Southwest Pass, in 26 feet soundin e filled a bottle with 
water at the bottom. The contents drawn up were fresh water; 
in all depths under 8 feet, the contents of the bottle were the 
same; but when the bottle was filled at a depth of seven feet 
from the surface, and less, its contents were fresh water. The 
column of fresh water was about seven thousand feet wide. 
The experiment was repeated on several occasions, and at 
different places, and with the same results. In order to test the 
refluent current, he immersed a hollow iron vessel filled with 
water, and suspended by a fine wire. At seven feet deep, the 
current swept the vessel outward towards the gulf; when sunk 
deeper, it was carried in the same direction; but when sunk to 
within three or four feet of the bottom, it began to return, and 
was brought by the inward current along the bottom rapidly up 
stream. 

But this idea of a refluent current of salt water forming these 
bars is objected to, because, it is said, if it were so, the material 
composing these bars, being brought from the sea, would be 
sand, and not mud, Mississippi mud, as it really is. This con- 
clusion does not necessarily follow: it is a non sequitur. The 
everlasting flood of the mighty Mississippi has been bringing 
down its volume of salt or mud for ages, carrying it far out 
seaward, even out sight of land, and thus decomposing it; and 
it is “ this soft and moveable mud” that a refluent current brings 
back from the gulf, forming the bars, upon the established me- 
chanical principles before alluded to. The “mud lumps” of 
which we hear so much, are found generally, although not al- 
ways, at the outer edge of the bars, and in water as deep as five 
fathoms. They are produced, it is supposed, by the up-lifting 
of the bottom, and we know that the material that composes 
them is not sand, but what the name of them signify, mud. 

So much for the theory of Mr. Ellet, as to the mode by which 
the bars are formed and maintained. Our knowledge of hydro- 
namics is too limited to authorize us to pronounce vpon it. The 
theory, as we have before said, is ingenious as well as novel, and 
coming from the respectable source it does, is entitled to con- 
siderat'on and weight. 
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Art, 1X.—MISSISSIPPI VALLEY COAL FIELDS, 


Cot is developed in the greatest espe! on the banks of the 
Ohio and its tributaries, for nearly 900 miles below Pittsburg. 
We found no coal workings below Caseyville, a village in Ken- 
tucky, about two miles above Trade Water Creek, a tribu 

of the Ohio River. At New Madrid, on what is called “Sand 
Blows,” after an earthquake, small lumps of coal were found of 
various sizes. 

The convulsions, or earthquakes, which usually visit that 
place, follow long continued rains; and the received opinion is, 
that the coal is ignited thereby. How much below the surface 
coal is found, has never been ascertained. The specimens of 
coal thrown up by the convulsions of nature, which we saw at 
New Madrid, had the appearance of being subjected to the ac- 
tion of fire, and would seem to establish the theory of the in- 
habitants, that the coal is ignited by long continued rains. 

In judging of the quality of the different kinds of coal, we 
were governed by the appearance and the result of trials on 
board the steamers on the river, and in workshops which came 
under our immediate observation, as well as the opinion of per- 
sons using it on steamboats and for manufacturing purposes. 

The value and importance of the coal lands in the West 
have not heretofore engaged the particular attention of the 
owners. 

The time, however, has now arrived, when their value and 
importance are being daily developed. The scarcity as well as 
the high price of wood on the banks of the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers, will compel the owners of steamboats navigating those 
streams to resort to the use of coal. 

The same causes will induce the large sugar establishments 
on the Mississippi to substitute its use for that of wood. These 
considerations, in connection with the increasing demand for 
coal at New-Orleans and other points on the Mississippi, for do- 
mestic, mechanical and steamship purposes, have induced many 
enterprising capitalists to embark in coal operations in the 
West. Companies have been, and are now forming, to open and 
work extensively the mines on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
and their tributaries; and there is no doubt that their 
labors will develop one of the most extensive coal regions on 
this continent, and at the same time afford those who engage in 
the business a profitable remuneration for their outlay of capi- 
tal. At present, the capital employed in mining is but trifling, 
in comparison to the importance of the object, and the working 
has been confined generally to the upper strata. When the 
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mines have been further worked and more deeply penetrated, 
doubtless in many instances the coal yielded will be of a supe- 
rior quality to that now taken from the surface. All the coal 
examined by us in the West burns remarkably free. The coal 
in the neighbourhood of Pittsburg is generally esteemed the 
best, and bears handling and transportation without crumbling, 
which, by-the-by, is a characteristic of all western coal that 
came under our observation, One of the principal reasons why 
the Pittsburg is esteemed the best, arises from the fact that the 
mines have been more extensively worked than any others in 
the valley of the Mississippi. There is no doubt that the, coal 
at other points on the Ohio and Mississippi and their tributaries, 
when the mines are properly developed, will be equal in every 
respect to what is nn as Pittsburg coal. There are some 
mines, of which we will speak hereafter, which, according to 
our judgment, produce coal equal to any found as yet in the 
western country. 

There are extensive coal-fields in the neighborhood of 
Wheeling, in Virginia, on both sides of the Ohio River. The 
quality of the coal is not esteemed as highly as that of Pittsburg, 
but answers for all domestic purposes, as well as some branches 
of manufactures. The Pittsburg coal is generally used at 
Wheeling for manufacturing pur 

An extensive manufacturer has opened a new vein, which he 
informs us produces coal, superior for many purposes to that of 
Pittsburg. There is little or no coal shipped down the river 
from Wheeling. 

At Pomeroy, in Ohio, coal is found in great abundance on the 
banks of the river, and the workings are — extensive, sup- 
plying nearly all the passing steamboats, The mines, in con- 
nection with salt works, are owned by a company who are said 
to realize large profits. The coal resembles that found in the 
neighborhood of St. Louis and in Illinois. 

On the opposite side of the river, in Kentucky, several work- 
ings of pe have been commenced, Of the character of the 
coal we had no opportunity of judging, but from the formations, 
it will doubtless - similar to that found at Pomeroy and its 
vicinity. 

In the vicinity of Gallipolis, in Ohio, it is said coal of a supe- 
rior quality is found in large quantities. In consequence of the 
mines being off from the river, we did not visit them. <A rail- 
road is in progress of construction from the mines to the river, 
by means of which the proprietors will be enabled to furnish 
the coal with greater facility. 

On the Elk river, in Virginia, is found the purest cannel coal 
we have ever known. Specimens are in the Department and at 
the navy-yards at Norfolk and Washington. The only obstacle 
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to its introduction into general use is the difficulty encountered 
in getting it to market. When we were at Louisville, a boat 
load of this coal arrived which had been eighteen months on the 
way. We saw some of it used, and it was the most beautiful 
fuel we have ever seen. It commands in that market from two 
to three cents more per bushel than Pittsburg or any other coal. 
We had no y Ate 4 of testing its quality for steaming pur- 
poses. If it could be brought to market with facility it would 
certainly supersede all others for parlor use. 

Near the region of the Kanawha River large deposits of coal 
are found, partaking of the character of that on the Elk River, 
which is a tributary of the Kanawha. The difficulty of getting 
it to market is a serious obstacle to its general use. Arrange- 
ments are being made by capitalists to work these mines exten- 
sively, and it is hoped they will surmount this difficulty. 

The Cannelton coal mines are on the Ohio River, in the state 
of Indiana. As our instructions required a particular exami- 
nation of the rivers in this region, we endeavored to get all the 
information in relation thereto in our reach. We examined se- 
veral openings of these mines which have been worked at “a 
royalty,” or mining privilege of one cent. per bushel. The stra- 
ta are about four feet thick, and formed of two distinct kinds of 
coal ; the upper part bearing a strong resemblance to the cannel 
coal, and the lower portions resembling the Pittsburg deposits. 
The upper portion is a light chaffy, free-burning coal, with little 
durability. When we left the mines, one hundred bushels were 
placed on board the steamboat, so that we might test it practi- 
cally. The result was favorable to its use on sea steamers. Any 
quantity of the coal can be obtained with the greatest facilit 
at the mines, at a price varying from five to six cents per bushel. 
The coal from the lower portion of the vein we selected to be 
sent to Pensacola, not knowing that the period of delivery by 
contract had expired. 

We would, however, recommend that the period for the de- 
livery be extended, so that a fair experiment can be made with 
the coal on board ofa government steamer. The coal produced 
from these mines has been tested by the late Professor Johnson, 
and his analysis is known to the Navy Department. 

At Hawesville, Kentucky, opposite Cannelton, coal is found 
in great abundance, of the same description and quality as 
that of Cannelton. The mines are now being worked, and the 

assing steamers furnished with it. 

The Saline coal mines, in the State of Illinois, on the Saline 
River, are most advantageously situated for the supply of pass- 
ing boats, having a fine Sesbert The coal beds are said to be a 
portion of the great [Illinois coal field. The character of the coal 
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is said to be good, and the geological surveys represent six dix 
tinct strata, the lower one of which is seven feet thick. 

The Mulford mines, two miles above Trade Water Creek, in 
the State of Kentucky, are conducted on an extensive scale by 
the enterprising proprietors, and with great system. The pas- 
sing boats can get supplied with certainty, and large quantities 
are sent to New-Orleans and other points, These mines have 
the same distinct strata as those on the Saline River. In one 
of the mines there is a peculiar formation: sulphur is found in 
large lumps, almost pure. It is separate from the coal. 

‘he mines of the Hon. John Bell, on Trade Water Creek, in 
Kentucky, about one hundred and twenty miles above the mouth 
of the Ohio, are extensively worked, and yield a large profit. 
The distinct strata developed at the Saline mines are peculiar 
to these. The coal is of an excellent quality, and, from the tests 
to which we subjected it, we consider it well adapted for steam- 
ing and manufacturing purposes. There is a greater density 
about it than the Cannelton coal, and it makes a better hollow 
fire. We would respectfully suggest that some of this coal be 
sent to Memphis for smithing purposes. 

Mount Carbon coal mines, in Jackson county, Ill., are situ- 
ated on Big Muddy River, a tributary of the Mississippi, about 
seventy miles above the mouth of the Ohio. They are not now 
in operation, The vein of these is about five feet thick, running 
into the side of a hill, having a thinner vein above, and we 
think one below the present opening. From the opportunity 
we had of examining this depgsit, which is extensive, it is not 
doubted that the coal is of a superior quality, As Prof. John- 
son, B. Silliman, Jr., and Mr. David Mushet, have each given a 
scientific analysis of it, we will not attempt to give a descrip. 
tion of its peculiar properties. 

The mines are fifty-six miles from Cairo, by the Central Road, 
terminating at that point. <A rail-road, thirteen miles in length, 
would bring this coal to market at a navigable point on the 
Mississippi River in large quantities. The proprietors have not 
found it convenient to make this improvement. There is a 
small tract near the Mount Carbon coal-fields, which is an out- 
cropping of that vein. 'T'wo of the small veins in this tract are 
now worked, and the passing boats and the St. Louis market 
supplied when the state of water in the Big Muddy River will 
allow it to be floated down, 

In Calloway county, in the State of Missouri, there is a 
remarkable coal-field of cannel formation, The vein is reported 
to be of great thickness, inexhaustible, and is situated but a few 
miles from the river. The coal lands are owned by a company 
of Eastern capitalists, who have built a rail-road to the river, 
(Mississippi,) and will in a short time have the coal in market. 
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We did not visit the vein in consequence of the low stage of 
water above St. Louis. We saw specimens of it, and it is equal 
to the Elk River coal, which is the best that came under our 
observation. 

The coal about St. Louis, on both sides of the river, is of an 
inferior quality, and only used to any extent for domestic 
purposes, 

e gas works and principal manufactories at St. Louis use 
the Pittsburg coal, or that brought from the Big Muddy River. 

In consequence of the low stage of water, we could not visit 
the coal lands in Tennessee; but, from all we could learn, the 
mines on the Cumberland River, and at other points, yield coal 
of the character and description generally found in the Western 
country. 

The transportation of coal on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
and their tributaries is by flat boats, containing from 10,000 to 
12,000 bushels, or from 800 to 400 tons. These boats are floated 
in pairs to New-Orleans and the intermediate points when there 
is a high stage of water, which is generally in the spring and 
fall seasons. 

Coal is usually sold at New-Orleans by the barrel, the price 
varying from 80 cents to 75 cents per barrel, a alto- 
gether upon the _—_— in market and the demand, e had 
propositions to deliver coal of good quality at New-Orleans 
at $3 68 per ton of 2,240 pounds. It can be delivered on ship- 
board at New-Orleans for from $3 68 to $4 50 per ton. At 
Memphis, we do not think the maximum cost would exceed 
$3 68 per ton. 

The cost of transportation from New-Orléans to Pensacola 
we had no positive means of ascertaining, but from the best 
information we have been able to obtain, we should think it 
would cost from $2 50 to $8 per ton. 

So soon as the coal companies now being organized in the 
West are in full operation, other modes of transportation will 
be adopted, which will necessarily reduce the cost of coal at 
WewOvitean-—(Janhon § Sewell’s Report. 
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Art. X—THE COTTON PLANT, 


Sorts.—Of these there were three varieties, marked A, B 
and ©, each variety being illustrated by two samples, one sup- 
posed to have been taken from the surface, and the other from 
a depth of ten or twelve inches, 

Soils A and B are supposed to illustrate the average cotton 
soils of the Sea Island plantations, of which it may in gene- 
ral be remarked, that they are of the very highest description. 
The basis, and, indeed, almost the sole mineral constituent, is a 
fine, siliceous sand, precisely identical with that which forms the 
sand beaches of our sea coasts. They are enabled to support 
vegetation by the presence ofa trifling proportion of aluminous 
earth, of oxide of iron and vegetable matter, to which are 
added small quantities of the carbonates of lime and magnesia, 
and traces of phosphates and sulphates of the same basis, and 
of alkaline carbonates; all of which, taken together, fall con- 
siderably below 10 per cent. The alumina, the oxide of iron, 
andthe organic matter, perform an important service in the soil, 
by rendering it binding, and retentive of the moisture and gas- 
eous matter which are essential to the nutrition of plants; 
while the salts enumerated, either wholly or in part, enter also 
into the general circulation of the vegetable growth, and are 
more or less there detained, as indispensable constituents of the 
same. But it is also clear that a soil thus constituted would be 
unfit for supporting vegetation, except for the fact that it is situ- 
ated directly contiguous to the sea, and ina temperature nearly 
tropical, thus giving rise to an atmosphere perpetually loaded 
with moisture. 

Compared with inland and river-alluvion soils, the character 
of the Sea Island soil is very remarkable. The former rarely 
have more than 65 per cent. of silica, while their alumina 
and oxide of iron together, often mount up to 10 or 12 per 
cent., and the proportion of organic matter and hygrometric 
moisture to 12 or 15 per cent. 

This contrast will indicate the direction in which the efforts 
of the planter should be made for the improvement of the Sea 
Island soils. Every addition he can afford to make of alumina, 
oxide of iron, and organic matter, will raise the character of his 
soils. The following researches will also afford hints respecting 
other ameliorations of his processes which lie within his reach. 

It will be borne ia mind that the analyses commence with the 
soil, after the withdrawal of the feeble trace of soluble matter 
which it contains, and after it has been rendered perfectly dry 
in the heat of the sun. The soluble matter consists of the chlo- 
rides of potassium, sodium and calcium, and of the sulphates 
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and carbonates of potash and the sulphate of lime—in all, pro- 
bably not equaling one part in a thousand of the soil. 

There was but a slight difference between the two varieties 
of soil A. One exhibited a light cinnamon-gray color, the 
other was cinnamon-brown. The latter had a little more or- 
ganic matter, and had more of its oxide of iron in the condition 
of a carbonate than the former. On heating either of these 
soils to redness in a porcelain capsule, it quickly turns black 
for a moment, emits a slight odor, resembling that from burning 
peat, but unattended by smoke. This black color, which pro- 
ceeds from the charring of the organic matter, soon disappears, 
and the soil assumes a yellowish Tews color. In this process 
we only obtain faint traces of ammonia, compared with what is 
exhibited by rich inland soils. One hundred grains of the sun- 
dried soil A, gave 








Silica, (in the form of fine sand)............... 0.0 eeeeeeees 92.85 
Water, (hygrometric moisture)... ..........000ee0eeeeennes 2.50 
Organic matter, (mostly vegetable)...... ..-...--+00++e000 2.75 
Alumina and peroxide of iron, the latter containing traces 
OF RIND GE 5 onan sce wees ccccwcns cseunesccccccs 1.40 
Carbonate of lime and magnesia.............++0eeeeeeeee= 0.50 
100.00 
SOIL B. 
BEBOD: ccc. cctnerseere «ners Ges cde. ce se ne ic mnndoemewnn 91.73 
| RRR RE ee ere Pre ere 2.50 
Gime WANG noosa ois 6 on cc tec ce nwces 0s sccccesces 2.75 
Alumina and peroxide of iron, with traces of phosphoric acid.. 2.30 
Carbonate of lime and magnesia... ............++++e00---- 0.72 
100.00 


Sort C.—This soil differs strikingly from the foregoing, con- 
taining, as it does, an excess of organic matter, and, in conse- 
quence, possessing a much higher retentive power for moisture. 
It is noticeable, also, that the silica, or sand grains, are more 
easily cleared of the adhering oxide of iron by the action of 
acids. Indeed, they can be washed clean with warm water only, 
while the same effect is, with difficulty, produced with dilute 
acids even; an actual adhesion seeming to exist between the 
impalpable oxide of iron and alumina, and the sand grains, thus 
admirably adapting such soils to the purposes of vegetation the 
more they are worked, and the more they are enriched with 
marsh-mud, which it will be seen abounds with oxide of iron. 


Ds «a's's eos cds 6s chee eeeadad shone heb «tenes ace 87.53 
6 =e ee pees MN cn 3.50 
ela yang LEEETEEE TAT COLT RET EEE ee 
Peroxide of iron, (which in the soil must have existed as car- 
emate Of 190M)... 0.0 oc scncneccccccnce socnsseenseces ces 0.60 
ID. ons, «4: ka iy. he checniginilie's to 0:4, anime aah neue 0.12 
ET 8g ee rT eee rr» 
Carbonate of magnesia........--66.00206 cee ceeceeeeeeeee 0.45 


100.00 
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I should — that this soil is not at present adapted to the 
cotton plant. The organic matter is in excess, and in — it 
is too nearly allied to that found in peaty land. orough 
drainage, successful cropping with corn, with the addition of the 
marsh-mud and artificial! manures, might prepare it for cotton. 
This opinion, however, is advanced with reserve, being wholly 
suggested by chemical theory, and may therefore require con- 
siderable modification in practice. 

I notice that the carbonate of magnesia is more abundant in 
this soil than in A. and B. This suggests the idea that magne- 
sia may be an important ingredient in the cotton plant, even 
when compared with its sister element lime; for soils which 
have been under long cultivation in cotton, although they still 
contain magnesia, nevertheless contain less of it than this 
newer and more unexhausted soil presents. It occurs to me, 
also, that one peculiarity of the Sea Island cotton may be 
owing to the larger proportion of magnesia in sea-shore soils, 
this element being ever plentifully derived from the waters of 
the ocean, in which, in one form or another, it is ever found 
dissolved. 

MARSH-MUD AND MArsH-TURF.—The specimens analysed 
were first thoroughly sun-dried. No adit ‘difference sub- 
sisted between them, except in the proportions of organic 
matter, and adhering or hygrometric moisture in the 100 parts. 





Marsh-Mud. Marsh-Turf. 

En decphaspestccseecccsantaae TO.BG .. wcccccvcsecces 25.50 

Organic matter, (mostly vegetable).... 3.50................10.00 
Silica, (very fine sand)......,........67.50 
Carbonate of iron... .......++++eeee5 475 
BIMRMAG, 0) 0c ctcceccs ccsccccasece BOO 
Carbonate of lime and magnesia...... 1.64 

Phosphate of lime and magnesia. . .. . traces | Soluble substances 

Chloride of sodium, (common salt).... 0.45 either in water, or 

Chloride of potassium............++: 0.01 in water contain- 

Chloride of magnesium............-- 0.05 | ing carbonic acid. 

Sulphate of lime and magnesia...... - 0.05 
99.01 
BOOB. ds a di lisasdidiid ses 0.99 
100.00 


The marsh-mud, before drying, contained 70 per cent. of 
water. In the process of sun-drying, therefore, it loses half its 
weight of water. 

The marsh-turf, before drying, was found to contain 58 per 
cent. of water. In the process of sun-drying, therefore, it loses 
33 per cent., or one-third its weight of water. 

_ This consideration suggests that under some circumstances a 
saving of labor might be made in the transportation of these 
articles in a dry state, which might be effected perhaps by 
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throwing them up into heaps, near the marshes where obtained, 
and there allowing them to weather and dry, under a roof of 
boards, to exclude the rain. There can be no doubt, also, that 
if the marsh-mud and turf could be to a degree pulverised and 
composted with other materials, and in this condition uniformly 
spread over the cotton lands, a decided advantage would 
be gained in planting. 

e are now prepared to comprehend the uses of marsh-mud 
and turf. In the first place, the carbonate of iron, when 
blended with the soil, (in considerable quantity), slowly turns 
into peroxide of iron, with the extrication of nearly one-third 
its weight of carbonic acid, (which, it will be kept in mind, is 
the chief aliment of vegetation,) the peroxide of iron acting 
together with the alumina as a cement or binder to the loose 
grains of sand, and as an attracter of moisture and a retainer 
of nutritious gases. In the next place, the soluble substances 
present in the marsh manures, are al] of essential consequence to 
vegetable life; not to omit the organic matter, which is very con- 
siderable, and in the case of the marsh-turf, is very abundant, 
thus giving, as might be supposed, a preference to this over 
the marsh-mud, nie the difficulty of reducing it to a powder, 
and of incorporating it with the soil, presents an obstacle which 
overbalances the advantage arising from this superabundance of 
organic matter. Finally, it may be added, that the silica or 
sand in the marsh manures is in a more comminuted condition 
than that in the soil, and therefore serves an important purpose 
in rendering the land to which it is added closer and more re- 
tentive of moisture. 

The question may now arise, can the planter with advantage 
substitute any artificial manure or mixture for that of the 
marsh soils? The quantity of saline matter in it is certainly 
small, only about six pounds of common salt to the ton, about 
one pound chloride magnesium, and one of the sulphates of lime 
and magnesia; of insoluble constituents, twenty-three of carbo- 
nates of lime and magnesia to the same weight, and not far from 
250 lbs. of good white clay. Of these ingredients all but the 
clay could be cheaply obtained ; nor would this be very ex- 
pensive, as it exists in great quantity near Augusta, contiguous 
to the Savannah River; but I apprehend the great difficulty 
would still remain, and which would be nearly fatal to the use 
ef the mixture. This would consist in its uniform application 
to the soil. In some cases it would be in excess, and in others 
in a corresponding deficiency ; whereas applied as at present, in 
a copious vehicle of fine sand, its good effects are every where 
visible. It may be concluded, therefore, that the Sea Island 
planter is in no danger of using the marsh manures to excess, 
nor have we any intelligent grounds for thinking that any sub- 
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stitute will ever be discovered, which shall render their employ- 
ment superfluous. 

ANALYSIS OF THE CoTron PLANT.—Two varieties of the 
plant were submitted for analysis, but no perceptible difference 
could be detected in their chemical composition. 

A perfectly sun-dried plant, in which all the parts were pre- 
sent, excepting only the cotton-wool and seeds, was made the 
subject of analysis. Parts in due proportion from the root, the 
stem, the leaves, and the pod, were selected for incineration. 

In drying, at a temperature of 320°, these parts of the cotton 
plant lost 15 per cent. of water, and gave a white ashes which 
weighed 2.75 on the 100 grains of the dried plant. But of this 
2.75 grains, 0.80 was separated in the condition of fine sand, 
which must have been adhering mechanically to the plants, 
thus leaving 2.45 per cent. of ashes of this; 1.0, (or about two- 
fifths) was soluble in water. 

The result of the analysis when the carbonic acid was de- 
ducted, which it is plain did not exist in the living or the dead 
pant previously to its combustion, may be stated as follows— 
eaving out also the water of absorption, and presenting the acids 
and basis in their uncombined state :— 


Lime and magnesia, (mostly the former)....................44.50 
Potash and soda, (mostly the former)................0.+05. 27.50 
IID GOED oe vi nnsdndeue Joep 060045 000 ssendereececdeene 
an cay Gmpie a b6 00 Skee CSO REA) we Sas ce s OOO 6.50 
Ry ly Fe Be Fh Pn er Ce. eee 1.80 
SN, FA TAUOS wnia's Ke ch Waa Rae ee bs Sh os 0 etibls Hens wt 1.50 
ee ae Fr ee ee ee ee ee ee eT Te ee 1,70 

SUNPOE INUE DUNNO... < 555 i003. cies deceetes Cente 99.90 


Cotton Fasric.—Two varieties were analysed, but without 
detecting any chemical difference betweenthem. Water [or hy- 
grometric moisture], 7.5 per cent. White ash, 1.2 per cent. One 
third of this was soluble in water ; but of the insoluble portion, 
from 12 to 15 per cent. was fine sand, which was obviously a 
mechanical impurity, thus leaving 40 parts soluble, to 60 insolu- 
ble in the ash. Deduction being made for the adhering sand 
therefore, we may set it down as a very close approximation, 
that every 100 lbs. of cotton contains one pound of the fol- 
lowing substances, each in the proportions of the figures here 
set down against their names respectively: 


Lime and magnesia, (mostly the former)....................39 66 
Potash and soda, (mostly the former)...................... 28.50 
PE chk die Mabe ice eee andes wsees bones neon eae 18.80 
INE, SH c 8 Skabe bee ss Cad seb Leyes a So 6 dade ep een 580 


SR id Sb Vode Gee webbe watigce boubbehildnd dseue sc ddada 2.00 


ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


ee ee ee ee ee 
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Corron SrEp.—Two varieties were examined, but without 
essential differences. By drying, 100 grains lost 5.3 per cent. 
moisture, and the thoroughly charred residuum (the heating be- 
ing effected in a nearly tight crucible, after the flame from the 
burning of the oil went out), weighed 23 grains. This coaly 
residuum, when burned into a white ash, weighed 4.2 grains in 
one variety, and 4.3 in the other. In the former, 3.1 grains 
were insoluble, and in the latter, 3.4 grains were insoluble. The 
ash in both cases gave— 





Lime and magnesia, (mostly lime)...............000.-00005 26.50 
Potash and soda, (mostly lime). .......--. 6-200 ceeceeeeeee 17.50 
PROSPMOFIS BCI... ocgnscccccveressccccctevesesesscccces 47.75 
Gas TEES... « «sc odeeen abate bas So coss s ogndedhace tes’ gee traces 
Salphuric agid.. ... citbedcecees sctecvediessectecs cécens 4°75 
GINS va. 5-45.52 + aan Seed dows 40% 1 dk Channa cen 1.25 
Potassium and sodium... dinhiieiieadeaebsaiee ooo Loe 

99.50 


I satisfied myself that the cotton seed contained no sensible 
quantity of nitrogen—a point of some importance, as it had been 
suspected that its use as a fertilizer was analogous to that of 
some of the oleaginous seeds. The cotton seed, therefore, un- 
like to rape and fiax-seed, is extremely deficient in albumen. 
As a manure, it is obvious that its use consists in its richness 
a the phosphates of lime and magnesia, and of potash and 
soda. 

The following is a comparative table of the results obtained 
in these analyses of the cotton plant : 











Plant. Fibre. Seed. 
Lime and magnesia............ 44.50........39,66........26.50 
Potash and 8008... ..ccscoessss , fer ° see 17.50 
Phosphoric acid...........+---16.40........ Carre 47.75 
Sulphuric acid ............+.+- 6.50........ 580........ 4.75 
Gis 0455 oa esmebswisdn date 1.80........ 2.00........ traces 
GR <0 ki nda econ a adkeens« ewe 1.75........ 1.26 
Potassium and sodium.......... 1°70........ Ns 5s idles suc 1.75 

99.90........ 98.51........99.50 


We are fully authorized in regarding each of these in- 
gredients (however small their proportions), as essential to the 
cotton plant.- Some of them are abundant in the soil, and 
scarcely require to have the supply increased ; such, for a 
are silica, lime, magnesia, and chlorine; while, on the other 
hand, there is a deficiency of phosphoric acid and potash, possi- 
bly also of sulphuric acid. These deficient elements, moreover, 
are in the rapid course of exhaustion, especially where the 
cotton seed is not returned to the soil, but employed on other 
lands devoted to the food-crops. 

I should therefore strongly recommend to the cotton planter 
the following artificial manures : 
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First of all, the Pg may of lime mixture of Prof. 
Mapes. It is composed of 100 lbs. bone dust, 56 lbs. sulphuric 
pr 36 Ibs. Peruvian bark, 20 lbs, sulphate ammonia. 

Secondly, wood ashes; and the more these are mixed with 
charcoal (if in a somewhat pulverized condition, in which state 
it is a valuable condenser of moisture and nutritive gases) the 
better. 

Thirdly, compost, formed, as far as possible, of the following 
materials; stable manure, forest leaves, straw, (small quantities, 

rhaps, of rice-chaff,) saw-dust, sweepings of houses and cabins, 
rubbish of old clay and plaster walls, lime, refuse of gas works 
from Charleston, soot, drainings from stables and gutters, soap- 
suds, and refuse saline liquids of all kinds. 

It does not appear to me that the cotton lands require either 
quick-lime, common salt, or gypsum. They certainly will not 
need the last mentioned fertilizer, if the improved mixture of 
Prof. Mapes is employed. 

The more perfectly the compost is worked up together, and 
reduced by decomposition to the character of a powder, the 
better will be the effects it is capable of producing. If it could 
be treasured up for years, partly under the protection of a roof, 
and guarded from the action of the sun, its value would still be 
more highly enhanced. C. U.S. 

Charleston, April 8th, 1853. 





Art. X1—THE PROGRESS OF FRANCE. 


THE census of 1851, the Moniieur says, is the eighth which 
has been taken in France since the commencement of this 
century. An examination of the tables transmitted by the pre- 
fects shows that the population of our country last year was 
35,781,628 souls; and that it has increased since 1846 by 881,- 
142, or 76,228 per year. This is an augmentation of 1.08 per 
cent. for the entire quinquennial period, and of little more than 
0.21 per cent. per year. This augmentation is notably less than 
that which has been successively reported in previous censuses, 
as will appear from the following tables: 


Years. Population. Increase. 
eR o> 2454 Hen Suen dda 27,349,003 


000 ccd ose cence + neMap eM eeels 0% oc ccasccans Seee 1,758,422 


fee reece ee cece oe eg BU RED. cece ccesescesces 
ee ee 0) ta 
ee eee) 0 | | 
ee ee Tr |S © |. ae 
Se eee wet ee eee es e SDR ESO... cc cee ee wee enes 
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RATE OF [INCREASE PER PERIOD AND PER YEAR. 


Per Period. Per Year, 
From 1801 to 1806........... 6.43 per cent......-.... 1.28 per cent. 
“ 1806 to 1821........... 4.65 -  peeeatee ts 0.51 ad 
“ 1821 to 1831........... 6.92 eS (“sepenenees 0.69 *6 
“ 1831 to 1836........... Ln te 060 
“ 1836 to 1841........... 2.05 « Jacesavecm 041 a 
“ 1841 to 1846........... 3.42 Dn o04enneae 0.68 “ 
“ 1846 to 1851........... 1.08 DS s.0 pe meen 0.21 ze 


It is natural to inquire how so sensible a diminution in the 
increase of the population of France has been caused. A few 
words on this subject : 

The examination of the annual reports of marriages, births 
and deaths, shows that during the five years from 1846 to 1850, 
the number of births exceeded that of deaths by over 500,000; 
that is to say, the population was increased by this single cause 
over half a million of ns. 

If the census had been taken with perfect accuracy ; or, rather, 
if the immigration and emigration had not affected the normal 
movement of population by the introduction of new, and in 
some sort distarbing elements, the same increase might have 
been reported for 1851. But, independent of the fact that the 
result of the census cannot be considered as a very exact state- 
ment of the truth, it is certain that from 1846 to 1850, the 
amount of emigration was worthy of remark. Thus, a single 
department, that of the Basses Pyrenees, lost during that period 
nearly 11,000 of its inhabitants, a large portion of them having 
embarked for South America, while twenty other departments 
(a circumstance which has not before occurred) have also seen 
their population diminish, and nearly all from the same cause. 

This lively impulse given to emigration is owing in a great 
degree to the events of 1848; to the commercial crisis which 
they occasioned ; to the uncertainty of the future, which pressed 
upon all business transactions from 1848 to 1852; and, also, in 
some measure, to the discovery of the California gold deposits, 
and the progressive pacification of Algeria. 

But even if the census of 1851 had faithfully reported the 
increase of population resulting from the excess of the number 
of births over that of deaths; and if emigration had not also 
diminished the general result, this increase would still be much 
less than that presented by any previous census. This is ex- 
plained both by the diminution in the number of marriages, and 
consequently of births, from 1846 to 1850, and by the ravages 
of cholera in 1849. Thus it is seen by the study of official 
documents, that the number of marriages, after rising in 1846 to 
268,257, fell in 1847 (a year of dearth) to 249,486; and that in 
1848 it increased again, and rose to 293,691, to fall back again 
in 1849 and 1850, sinking this last year to 245,411,—the small- 
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est number which has been reported for a long period. In 
other words, the average number of marriages which from 1841 
to 1845 reached 280,000, amounted from 1846 to 1850 to more 
than 266,000. 

The number of births which, during the first of these two 
periods, had exceeded the number of deaths by 918,512, pre- 
sented during the second period a corresponding excess of only 
512,000. This diminution is attributable alike to the great 
mortality reported as well for 1847 as for 1849, and to the 
diminution in the number of marriages. 

The diminution in the increase of population reported in the 
census of 1851, is then sufficiently accounted for by political, 
social, commercial, and other facts, which have occurred in 
France since 1846; without its being necessary to recur for ex- 
planation to the supposition of grave inaccuracies in the results 
of the census itself. 

The Lutherans, or members of the Evangelical Church of the 
Confession of Augsburg, number about one third of the Protes- 
tant Christians of France. They are located principally on the 
German and Swiss frontier, in the departments of Bas-Rhin, Haut- 
Rhin and Doubs. In the city of Strasbourg (Bas-Rhin) alone, 
they count 30,000 members. There are 15,000 of this persua- 
sion in Paris. They have 245 pastors, all of whom, except eight 
in the department of the Seine, reside in the easternmost de- 
partments of France. 

It is in the department of Gard that is found the greatest 
variety of religious sects. Beside the Calvinists, we find there 
Methodists, Quakers and Darbists. 

The annual sum appropriated by the State to the support of 
religion is $7,837,014, and thus distributed: Roman Catholic 
worship, $7,436,443; Protestant Christian, $238,528; Jews, 
$28,539 ; Algiers, $98,773; expenses of central administration, 
$48,922. 

In an article on the organization of religious worship in 
France, published in the Revue des Deux Mondes, M. Vivien es- 
timates the number of Protestants in France at 1,500,000. The 
two sects of Protestant Christians which are deemed of sufficient 
importance to be allowed a share in the appropriations annually 
made by government for the support of religion, are the Calvin- 
ists and the members of the Evangelical Church of the Confession 
of sugars. The Calvinists have 511 ministers resident in 62 
of the 86 departments. These ministers serve 600 temples, or 
places of worship, of which 121 are in the single department of 
Gard in the south of France, and 68 in the adjoining depart- 
ments of Drome and Ardeche. The Calvinists, or Reformed 
Protestants, are most numerous in the southern, south-eastern 
and south-western departments, 
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The following is a statement of the number of rail-roads com- 
pleted and in operation in France; of those which are com- 
menced, and partially in operation; and of those for which 
charters have been granted since the 2d December last. 


RAIL-ROADS COMPLETED AND IN OPERATION. 


Miles. ; Miles. 
1, The Northern and its branches .368 13. Paris to Versailles, (left bank of 
2. Paris, Rouen, Havre, and Dieppe 179 | | EER PSs 10 
3. Paris to Orleans.............. 76 14. Paris to Sceaux............... 7 
4. Tours to Nantz............... 122 | 15. Bordeaux to La Teste.......... 32 
5. St. Etienne to Lyons.......... 35 | 16. Montpelier to Cette............ 17 
6. Strasburg to Basle............ 86 | 17. Gard Rail-road............... 57 
7. Avignon to Marseilles......... 75 | 18. St. Etienne to the Loire....... 13 
8. Monterau to Troyes........... 64/19. Andrezieux to Ronne.......... 44 
9. Montpelierto Nismes,......... 32 20. Mulhous to Thann............ 13 
10, Amiens to Bologne............ 77 | — 
11. Paris to St. Germain.......... 13 | cere iene AE 
12. Paris to Versailles...... ...... 11} 


RAIL-ROADS COMMENCED AND PARTIALLY IN OPERATION. 


Central Line.—In operation from Paris to Nevers and Cha- 
teauroux, or 151 miles. 

Orleans and Bourdeaux Line.—In operation from Orleans to 
Poitiers, or 185 miles. 

Paris and Strasburg Line.—In operation from Paris to Bar-le 
Duc, 159 miles; from Sarreburg to Strasburg, 44 miles ;; and 
from Nancy to St. Avold, 67 miles; making in all for this line 
270 miles, 

Paris and Lyons Line.—In operation from Paris to Chalon, 
or 243 miles. 

Western Line—In operation from Paris to Chartres (not in- 
cluding the line from Paris to Versailles) 44 miles. 

The whole length of road in operation on these five lines is 
thus 843 miles. 


RAIL-ROADS CHARTERED SINCE DEC. 2, 1851. 


Northern Company.—From St. Quentin to the Belgian frontier, 
distance 58 miles; to be finished in four years. From Cateau 
to Louvain, distance 24 miles; to be finished in six years, From 
La Fere to Rheims, distance 50 miles; to be finished in nine 
years. From Noyelie to St. Valery, distance 3 miles; to be 
finished in four years. Total for this company, 130 miles, 

Central Company.—From Bec-d’Allier to Clermont, distance 
101 miles; to be finished in two years. From Chauteauroux 
to Limoges, distance 89 miles; to be finished in four years. 
From Poitiers to Rochefort and to La Rochelle, distance 106 
miles; to be finished in four years. From St. Germain-les- 
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Forets to Roanne, distance 41 miles; to be finished in four 
years.—Total for this company, 837 miles. 

Strasburg Company.—Branch from Metz to Thionville, dis- 
tance 84 miles; to be finished in four years. This com 
has also guaranteed the road from Blesmes and St. Dizier to 
Gray, distance about 94 miles.—Total for this company, 128 
miles. 

The company chartered to construct the rail-road from Dijon 
to Besangon, distance 56 miles, is to finish it in three years. 

The Gray Branch, length 24 miles, is to be finished in three 

ears. 

The construction of a rail-road from Doles to Salins, a dis- 
tance of 23 miles, has been granted to a private individual. 

The Circular rail-road, which is to go round Paris for the 
purpose of connecting all the Paris stations, is to be finished 
within ten years, 

The Rail-road from Lyons to Avignon was chartered before 
the 2d of December, an | is to be about 144 miles in length. 
There are also about 79 miles to be completed in the Paris and 
Lyons line. 

To the number of rail-roads completed and in operation 
should be added 13 connected with the various mines, and em- 
bracing in the aggregate an extent of about 88 miles, 

From the above statements it will appear that the whole ex- 
tent of rail-roads in actual operation in France at this time is 
2262 miles; and that charters have been granted to rail-roads 
which are to be completed, for the most part within four years, 
to the extent of about 921 miles. 

In France, all the rail-road companies have received more 
or less assistance from the State. This assistance has sometimes 
been granted in the form of asubvention, in money or works on 
the road ; and at others in the form of a loan. Up to Dec. 8lst, 
1851, the State had contributed towards the twenty-five prin- 
cipal rail-road lines and branches about $66,293,000 in money 
or works; and about $11,000,000 in loans. The amount of 
shares taken by private individuals in the same companies, was 
about $137,466,000; and the amount of money borrowed on 
company obligations, $24,710,000. 





AMERICAN AND BRITISH SLAVERY. 


Art. XIL—THE QUEEN'S DREAM.—A SEQUEL TO “ UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 


TE British correspondent of the New-York Herald furnishes 
the following sketch, which, he says, has lately been published in 
England. Whilst American traitors are traducing their coun- 
try abroad, foreigners themselves are coming to its relief. So 
let them fight the battle out. The subject is threadbare with 
us, though the present sketch combines many things that are 
striking and instructive, and we cannot do better than insert it. 


Scene—The emerald drawing-room ina Palace of Freeland (England), the 
walls adorned with portraits of the philanthropists of all nations ; also, with 
two remarkable paintings: one showing Howard, the illustrious prison re- 
former, administering consolation to the tenants of a loathsome dungeon ; the 
other, representing Joun Pounn, a humble cobbler, in his habit when he lived, 
seated on a three-legged stool, teaching little ragged boys and girls to read, so 
that they might better find their way to their Heavenly Father. Present— 
The Queen of Freeland, surrounded by the Ladies of her Court, weeping 
and sobbing. 

First Lapy, (who has just finished reading a novel called “ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin.”)—Can such things be, and overcome us like,a 
summer's dream ? 

Seconp LAapy.—It almost surpasses beief! 

Tuirp Lapy.—That monster, Legree !1 

FourtH Lapy.—That sainted martyr, Tom! 

Firta Lapy, (Aysterically.)—That darling Eva! 

. QUEEN, (who ts young and beautiful, and has a very silv 

voice.) —Such scenes of life are horrible! I would not be Abas | 

of that realm in its a state for all the glory of the undis- 
puted sovereignty of the universe! 

SrxrH Lapy, (old, and supposed to be light-headed.)—May not 
the description have been over-colored ? 

QUEEN, (sadly.)—I fear not. My archbishops, bishops, minis- 
ters of state, and privy councilors, all concur in stating that 
negro slavery is one of the great sins of the Western world. 
But I never knew before that its features were so utterly repul- 
sive. I wish, my dear Duchess, I had never asked you to read 
the book. 

First Lapy.—Rather rejoice, your majesty ; since the infor- 
mation you have obtained will enable you to protest against the 
iniquity. 

UEEN.——-No; Iam queen only in my own realm! And if I 
were to protest, or even implore, the appeal would be useless, 
The intercommunication between States is founded on expedi- 
ency, not sound moral principle. 

ECOND Lapy.—Suppose the ladies of your court and empire 
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were to send a pathetic address on the subject to the ladies of 
the West. Ihave heard that woman’s voice, when raised in the 
cause of humanity, rarely falls unheeded on the ears of even the 
sternest of the opposite sex; and surely our sisters will not 
refuse us a patient hearing. 

First Lapy.—I cordially approve of the scheme, and in- 
tended to have suggested it to your majesty myself. 

LADIES, (tn zephyry chorus.)—So do all of us ! 

QUEEN.—Do as you like—you have my permission! But be 
loving and kind in your language ; for if our land be the bless- 
ed abode of liberty and happiness, we should not forget that the 
lands in which the negro 1s held captive have not had, like us, 
the advantage of the experience of a thousand years of monar- 
chical and Christian rule. 

[Haeunt Ladies, in agitation. ] 

[The QUEEN, taking up “ Uncle Tom's Cabin.”|—Morning, noon 
and night, I am thankful that the air of Freeland is too pure for 
aslave. If I thought there was one in my dominions, I would 
tear the jewels from my crown to buy his ransom. But there 
is not; it is only in the land of the West that liberty is 
profaned by traffic in the life that only God can give, and only 
God should use and take. 

Seer this queenly reflection her majesty began to read, until 
at length overpowered by the emotions the contents of the book 
had excited, she fell into such a deep study, that the shadows of 
the world gathered around her lovelyhead, and gently closed her 
cerulean eyes. Her cheek fell into the hollow of her lily hand, 
and resting on her elbow, buried in the cushions by her side, she 
slept. While slumbering, strange sights, stupendous doings, 
awful revelations, crowded upon her soul. ] 


THE DREAM. 


“The air of Freeland is too pure for aslave!” thought she, 
as, seated on her burnished throne, she gazed around her in 
all the swelling pride and consciousness of august supe- 
riority. 

“Queen, behold thy people!” sounded a sonorous voice in her 
ear. 

Her large blue eyes opened as by enchantment, and, looking 
around her, she beheld a glittering throng of familiar faces. The 
proudest and most beautiful of the land swept before her in 

orgeous array. Costly jewels blazed on alabaster arms, while 
Tisanotete flashed glory across brows of marble, and shed splen- 
dor on necks majestic in their haughty curvature. Contempt 
of all things, low or little, darted from the eyes of this moving 
mass. Their every gesture betrayed an innate sense of power, 
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and exultation over the traditions of an ancestry unsullied by 
poverty. They were of the race 


Of the lofty brow, th’ imperial eye, 
The patrician lip that feeds on scorn. 


The scene changed to one of gold. It was all gold. The 
old was here, the gold-was there, the gold was everywhere. 
he splashing, rolling, tumbling, jingling, and ringing of gold 
were terrific. Whichever way the eye turned was gold. The 
human beings themselves seemed gold. One, overgorged, parted 
in twain, and behold! his heart was crusted over with gold. 
Rows of shops and piles of warehouses next crowded upon 
her view. They were the hives of the riches of the world. 
The produce of every clime, ennobled into usefulness by 
human labor and inventive genius, were here to be had for 
money. ‘The great globe itself had been ransacked to furnish 
them; and their owners looked plump and comfortable. And 
well they might, for they were driving a roaring trade; had 
snug investments in stocks, rail-ways, and mines; and, at even- 
tide, were whirled down to pretty Gothic cottages, overlooking 


Meadows trim, with daisies pied, 
on 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide. 


“These are the middle classes, who claim to hold the balance 
of power between the higher and the lower!” whispered the 
voice in her Majesty’s ear. “They are the strength and glory 
of your nation, for they are the most industrious, the most 
moral, the most intellectual of the population !” 

The monarch felt pleased: a smile lit up her expressive 
countenance—but only for an instant, for,—as 


Coming events cast their shadows before, 


the radiance fled, and in the darkness she timidly asked: 

‘““ Where are the people? Where are the masses, from whose 
bosom I draw my soldiers, my seamen, my artificers, my 
laborers ?” 

Quicker than a flash of lightning they crowded upon her regal 
vision, Scores, torn to ribbons, lay scattered in rail-way tun- 
nels, where they had fallen victims to human cupidity. A 
hundred, suddenly borne from their quiet beds by an avalanche 
of water, were hurried into eternity by human negligence. 
Sixties in one place, seventies in another, and dozens all over 
the country, the helpless victims of a remorseless element, lay 
in frennet 4 and blackened heaps, as sacrifices to human com- 
fort, convenience and glory. ‘'hey had perished, deep in the 
bowels of the earth, while hewing riches out of grim chambers 
for the advancement of ees at large. They had warmed 
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the hearts of millions, fed the engine that works the factory, 
ploughs the main, and heaps up a magnificence which 
Not Babylon, 


Nor great Alcairo, equalled in all 
Their glories. 


And they died unmourned—scarcely remembered—by their 
accident-hardened kith and kin. While their requiem is sung 
in a casual paragraph, their elegy is written in a later and more 
appalling catastrophe, and so they are forgotten. No ° 

Ardenne waves above them her green leaves, 

Dewy with Nature's tear-drops ; 
although they died in a nobler cause than any that ever 
marshalled armies in 

Battle’s magnificently stern array. 
Their remains, 
In one black burial blent, 

are consigned to oblivion ; and the only harps that hymn their 
praises are steam-pipes,. hissing and shrieking over land and 
sea. 

The vision, as it deepened in horror, exposed the bottom of 
the sea, strewed with thousands upon thousands of corpses of 
true-hearted sailors. There they lay, in their fathomless graves, 
pale, mute evidence of the peril to be encountered in the pur- 
suit of that commerce which covers the seas with ships, and 
brings the nations of the earth together. The ocean heaves 
hugely around them, exulting in its prey; while the millions 
who are clustered on the land little think that the cotton and 
silk they wear has cost the life of many a gallant seaman. 

Her Majesty being queen of the main, shed bitter tears at this 
sad spectacle, and, turning her eyes to the broad expanse of 
ocean spread out before her gaze, saw it dotted with vessels, 
whose white sails glistened in the noonday sun. 

The decks were crowded with human beings—men, women, 
and children—who had dared the perils of the storm, the sharp 
edges of unseen rocks, the lightning’s blast, and the uncer- 
tain chances of fortune in a distant clime, in search of the daily 
bread they could not obtain in their own “dear native land.” 

“Those are emigrants from your dominions,” whispered the 
voice in her ear, three hundred thousand of them annually leave 
your shores to enrich that great continent, now darkened by 
that slavery which your Majesty so grievously laments, but 
which at no distant day will control the destinies of the world. 
What Freeland discards as a surplus, it receives with the open 
arms of affection.” 

“The spectacle saddens me,” said the Queen, “ for I can read 
sorrow, deeply blended with hope, on the countenances of that 
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ocean-bound multitude. The sacrifice of country, home, and 
friends, is not half redeemed by the prospect of a brighter fu- 
ture. Their hearts yearn after the ties they have left behind 
them, perhaps for ever. There is the husband thinking of his 
wife and little ones, the lover of his sweetheart, the maiden of 
her numberless sweet associations, and the lone man, with the 
ivy-shadow creeping into every cell of his heart, is covertl 
wiping away the tear shed over the only thing in life left him 
to love—his country. Sad—oh, frightfully sad—must be the 
necessity that drivesso many true hearts away from my empire | 
Hark! the strains of music are wafted tomy ears! They come 
on the sigh-laden air like a requiem for the banished living. 
It is 


Home, home, sweet home ! 


and I see the decks are wet with tears, and that hearts are throb- 
bing that never wished to throb again!” 

One vessel in that mournful fleet filled her Majesty with 
vague but shuddering apprehension. She saw the clouds over 
its track in the distance had no silver lining. And as her eye 
pierced the dim vault of time, she read its destiny. 


The moon hath twelve times changed her form, 
From glowing orb to crescent wan, 
’Mid skies of calm and scowl of storm, 
Since from her port that ship hath gone : 
But ocean keeps its secret well ; 
And though we know that all is o’er, 
No eye hath seen—no tongue can tell 
Her fate ; she ne’er was heard of more! 


Oh! were her tale of sorrow known, 
*T were something to the broken heart : 
The pangs of doubt would then be gone— 
And fancy’s endless dreams depart ! 
It may not be :—there is no ray 
By which her doom we may explore ; 
We only know she sail'd away, 
And ne’er was seen nor heard of more. 


Such was the grief song of friends left behind, but to the queen- 
ly gaze the veil of darkness was uplifted. Her Majesty saw the 
doumed emigrant ship, two months out of sight of land, and her 
hold was hot and vapoury. The shelf-like couches were occu- 
pied by the raving sick, and 

In the dead waist and middle of the night, 


a shriek from a fair young girl tells all the ship that her shame 
will never smile in her face again. It is gone, and in the morn- 
ing it is cast into the sea to be food for the sharks. Another 
week out, and the mother is tossed overboard—more food for 
the sharks; and now the ship is swathed up in red, and from 
her depths ascend the wails of pain and the maddening cries of 
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delirium—more food for the sharks. No water on board, but 
abundance of fever. The bread mouldy—the beef and mutton 
putrid—more food for the sharks—and the mate hoarse with 
reading the burial service. A black cloud gathers in the hori- 
zon, and the vessel plunges sheer over a gigantic wave. 

A storm! 

“ Make all snug aloft! On withthe hatches! Let her drive 
before it!” shouts the captain. 

And as the wind howls and the lightning glares— 

“ Five feet of water in the hold!” whispers the carpenter. 

“All hands to the pumps;” and the men passengers labor 
and sweat for beings dearer to them than life, until the flesh 
drops from their hands, and their hair whitens like the house 
tops on a moonless winter’s night. The long-drawn cry of the 
agony of helpless women and children, suffocating below, rises 
above the storm, and as the whirling clouds and rolling sea 
blend their wrath, the wind and waves become wilder and wilder, 
madder and madder. One shout—one tremendous explosion 
of horror—shoots up to the starless firmament, and the emi- 
grant ship has plunged, bow foremost, into the dark, deep, 
raging sea. 

“Where are my people?” shrieked the Queen, horror-struck 
and appalled. 

“Queen!” whispered the genius at her side, “you shall see 
them, and ina guise which subjects were never yet presented 
to a monarch; but to nerve your woman’s courage for the pre- 
sentation, let me tell you that although the world we live in has 
its bright and glorious aspects—although kindly feelings, pure 
desires, and holy passions march with us to our destiny, and 
heaven’s gracious sunshine falls on all alike—there are those 
among us with bruised hearts, blighted hopes, and perverted in- 
stincts, whose way of life is either a curse or a crime. The state- 
ly buildings, the pomp and insignia of wealth, the regal magni- 
anes of power, the landscapes glittering in their almost garden 
beauty, and the waving fields of Go@l’s food that surround us on 
every side, contrast so hideously with this awful condition, that 
you must be informed that there is a world within that which 
meets the dazzled eye of prosperity, of which no one knows 
aught, save those whom capricious fortune has doomed its in- 
habitants. The world isa 

——frozen continent, 
Dark and wild, beat with perpetual storms 
Or whirlwind and dire hail— 
wherein the tossed and troubled soul bewails the hour of its 
birth in the bitter language of despair. Those born in more ge- 
nial social climes know nothin of this dreary existence. They 
never felt the pang that corrodes the heart, or the bitter woe that 
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fires the brain as with a red-hot iron, or had to deplore the 
loss of a knowledge of the pure or true, or struggle with 
a life made up of fretful anguish, wounded delicacy, bruised 
sentiment, vie § that gnawing and increasing, though hopeless 
craving for those blessings which the human mind, in its lowest 
degradation, instinctively feels to be its heritage on earth. Be- 
lieve it, most gracious Queen, that there are shadows deep and 
broad on the ground we tread; and the children of success, 
when they pursue their thousand different ways, are too apt to 
forget they are treading on the funeral pall of a multitude, whose 
hearts were never intended to beat only to the dirge of theirown 
sorrows and miseries—to the wild, sad notes, breathing eloquent 
reproach, sent up from every corner of the land, This is a con- 
dition of existence as dreadful as the fabled one of T'antalus, and 
every feature of its wretchedness, every variety of which it is 
so susceptible, claims from your Majesty that consideration and 
affectionate attention which are based on the best, the warmest, 
the holiest feelings. The wrongs and sins of your empire start 
up in the gloom like 
A forest huge of spears, 


tipped with dark red fire. Behold them, as they appear before 
you, in grisly and ghastly array!” 

The scene changed from the wide realm of Neptune to that 
of merry Freeland. Her Majesty saw pass before her, in close 
columns, the élite of her industrial population. First there 
came the men of thought, the men of action, and the throng 
who, wearing the garb of gentlemen, are presumed to be the 
most successful in the industrial struggle; but few were adorned 
with the coveted decoration of prosperity; the majority had 
care-ridden brows, sunken eyes, pallid cheeks, and those pursed 
up lips, which seem nervously to hide the contention ragin 
in the prison-house within. Urged on by hope, or goade 
by despair, they pressed frantically forward, leaving in their 
rear a dismal train of beggars, maniacs, and suicides. 

Then there came a mighty section of the more mechanical 
portion of the community. They were a stalwart race, with 
naturaily intelligent and cheerful countenances ; but when the 
glanced at the banner borne before them, their faces darkened, 
and they surlily, sometimes savagely, thrust the weaker out of 
their way. On the banner was inscribed the following instruc- 
tive and warning summary :— 

“ Average wages of a skilled mechanic, 24s. per week, out of 
which he must make a decent appearance abroad, pay rent, buy 
food for his family, clothe them, educate his children—generall 
five in number—and out of the residue indulge in yma 4 
luxuries as his conscience will allow him,” 
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Then there came intermediate grades of employed mechanics 
and artisans, until the panorama ended in a squalid mob, who 
belonged to no particular trade, but hovered on the confines of 
every one, and starved on them all. 

Then there burst on the startled royal vision countless masses 
who toiled from early morn to dewy eve, for a remuneration so 
attenuated that its recipients, in its distribution, every day ac- 
complished miracles. The average for each head of a family, 
consisting of a husband, wife, and five children, was 15s. per 
week ; out of which, in addition to being expected to furnish a 
satisfactory example of order and morality, the following dis- 
bursements were punctually to be made.— 
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Thus making an excess of expenditure over income of Is. 5d. 
per week, without taking into consideration such necessaries 
as clothing or medicines, or such luxuries as books, newspapers, 
or periodicals; or such moral duties as self-improvement, or 
education of children. For all these there was provided a 
blank—a dead, soul-blighting blank. 

These lived in towns and cities, and at their heels came a 
more squalid array, bearing before them the banner of their so- 
cial condition, upon which was inscribed the following tabular 
statement :— 

Rates of weekly wages paid for agricultural labor throughout 
“merry” Freeland : 
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Average of northern counties, 11s. 6d.; average of southern, 
8s. 5d.; average of west, 10s. 1d.; average of the east, 9s. 1d. ; 
average of the whole 9s. 6d. 

“ How do they manage to exist upon such pittances ?” was 
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the sovereign’s mental query; and the next instant a country 
village, infested by lank and hungry curs, came before her, and 
she saw 


A bold peasantry, once their country’s pride, 


at home, with only the beer shop for a lounging-place. Their 
aspect was defiant, truculent, half bashful, half savage. Their 
labor brought them only a pittance, and in their hearts they 
cursed that labor, and the soil upon which it was bestowed. The 
women in this sweet, rural spot, were thin and haggard—the 
children squalid—the cottages dirty. And, as if to heighten the 
contrast there, right against the brow of a finely wooded hill, 
stood a stately mansion—it was the landlord’s! Some miles 
down the valley, close by a stagnant putrid ditch, stood a glar- 
ing brick edifice—it was the Union House, which opened its 
dismal doors to receive the rustic swain, the village belle, the 
humble field laborer, the hungry wrinkled wife, and the chil- 
dren that never were rosy, to pinch, starve, snub, crush and de- 
humanize. 

The ghastly panorama then extended to one of those hives of 
industry which have made Freeland famous throughout the 
universe. The sky was obscured by the smoke of hundreds of 
small chimneys and vast edifices, stretched in lines for miles 
and miles. The latter were crowded with women and children, 
young in years, but withered in form and feature. The counte- 
nances of the men were as colourless as the white fabric in their 
looms. Their eyes sparkled with intelligence, but it was chiefly 
the intelligence of suffering, of privation, of keen sense of 
wrong, of inability to be better, of rankling hatred against ex- 
isting institutions, and a furtive wish that some hideous cala- 
mity would bury them all in one common undistinguishable 
ruin. 

“ Are these the people?” groaned the Queen, as the cold 
ww of more than mortal agony moistened her marble fore- 

ead, 

“ Not all of them!” sounded the voice in her ear, so sharply, 
that her Majesty looked up eagerly, and saw written, in letters 
of fire, on the palace wall :— 

1. Hvery twelfth person in your dominions is a pauper, daily re- 
ceiving parochial relief. 

2. Every twentieth person in your dominions is a destitute wan- 
derer, with no roof but the sky—no home but a prison. They are 
the Ishmaelites of modern society: every one’s hand is against them, 
and their hands are against every one. 

8. There are in Freeland 10,743,747 females : divide that num- 
ber by 500,000, and you will find that nearly every twentieth woman 
in your dominions is—oh !/ horror, piled on horror !—a harlot ! 
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At this moment a thrilling episode occurred in the royal vi- 
sion. The noblest of the rivers of Freeland, dotted with vessels 
from every clime, and spanned by bridges of magnificent pro- 
portions, came slowly on the scene. On one of the most splen- 
did of the bridges, at the dead hour of midnight, a fair girl 
stood, with her white face turned upwards to the sky. She was 
very beautiful, but there was a slime in her loveliness; her 
once glowing cheeks were pale, and her eyes dim and lustreless. 
Qne prayer, one convulsive sob of regret for the past, and 


Sheer o’er the battlements 


she hurled herself into the muddy depths below. But little 
time had the sovereign for womanly sympathy, or to ask— 


Who was her father' 
Who was her mother! 


for the solemn drama before her widened and deépened in hor- 
ror. Behind the gorgeous splendor of the material greatness of 
Freeland, were the abodes of privation, festering depravity and 
crime. Mists and fogs crept upon the scene, but they wreathed 
themselves into appalling shapes. There was ignorance, lump- 
ish, stolid, and stupid, but active for evil. There were fever 
and pestilence swathing up the homes of the industrious in 
clouds of blended red and black. Death hung on their rear, 
rattling his bones, and 


Grinning a ghastly, horrible smile ; 


while deeper, darker, blacker, more hellish than all, Vice 
chuckled and slunk, drank and thieved, leered and wallowed, 
and in its frantic abomination, so dabbled and paddled in filth, 
that a merciful angel in heaven let fall a curtain, and the 
monster was hidden from the queenly gaze. 

“Gracious lady,” said the director of the vision, in solemn, 
touching accents, “it was womanly and noble in the ladies of 
your court to weep over the wrongs of the negro—such crystal 
drops become bright stars in the human firmament; but I must 
warn you that such sympathy is dimmed in the sight of an all- 
ruling Providence, when in your own land Liperty, the 
absence of which in another is deplored, is, in its most godlike 
developments, but a name—unless that may be termed liberty 
which, practically, is but vulgar licence: heence to work from 
rosy morn to dark midnight for the most scanty pittances; 
licence to store up wealth in the hands and for the benefit of the 
few; licence to bellow lustily for rival politicians; /icence to send 
children to ragged haus licence to sit in an ale-house; 
licence to grow lumpish and brutal ; licence to neglect the offices of 
religion, to swear, to lie, to blaspheme; licence to steal, to pan- 
der unchecked to the coarsest appetites, to fawn and slaver over 
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the little great ones of the earth; licence to creep like a worm 
through life, or bound through it like a wild beast; and last 
and most precious of all—for it is untaxed—licence to starve, to 
rot, to die, and be buried in a fetid pauper’s grave, on which 
the sweet smelling-flowers sent to strew the pathway of man 
and woman with beauty, love, and hope, will refuse to grow, 
much less bloom.” 





Art. XITL—THE CITY OF SAVANNAT 


AN interesting report on the projected improvement of the 
Savannah River has been recently made to the War Department 
by Lieut. GitMerR of the Engineer Corps, aided by Capt. Bow- 
MAN of the same corps, and by Professor BacuE of the U.S. 
Coast Survey. 

In the preparation of this report the writer refers to the pro 
gressive increase of the trade and exports of Savannah during 
the last ten years, and shows the advantages that would result 
by the expenditure of $201,000 in the improvements that are 
suggested, 

The receipts of cotton at that port by the various channels of 
communication with tlie interior are shown to be as follows: 


River and from 
Rail-road. other sources, 
Year. Bales. Bailes, Bales. 
Rr rrr. lll ELITE TT Or Sidele hones 299,173 
a Sr - GP eb bevdsers OP)! osvinbidbe ees 243,304 
GO wiisvinccoew VT ABP ov ces wviecne 227,570. oo. ee eee 305,016 
rrr T > 114,641........... i ren 189,076 
Pe Mbwkhwenens ORB oe c0ve sbnve 139,407... 2.2.24... 236,029 
SE if ee BINS 16.4040 'n0:0:010' 245,496 
BiG 5:46 + Gasmnadl 168,718........... | ee 406,906 
Pek b hie nnon sens 208,725. ... 6.2000. 136,300........... 340,025 
Diners +060 xen Sen divine cecce | = 312,294 
i ths « coh ianu 150,866........... 200.700........... 351,566 
MA WOE, 5 oa ne cove a re 353,068 


The exports, foreign and domestic, for the last four years, are 
stated as follows: 


Year. Foreign Ports. Domestic Ports. Total. 

1849.......... $7,163,294. ....... $6,793,088. ....... $13,956,382 
ere 8,726,763........ 9,774,889........ 18,501.652 
SS 6,211,671. ....... 9,531,633........ 15,743,604 
Da s'cackcaeeten 5,003,811........ 7,005,770. ....... 12,009,581 


The imports for the same period from abroad, bear but a small 
proportion to the exports, viz. : 


net oh APERTURE $582,723 et ETE LOL $605,353 
MOO 0. wis conve stsicbe 555,095 BOGR . inc cas cc ceiicns 357,689 
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The difficulties existing in the channel of the river are shown 
to affect injuriously both the foreign and coastwise commerce of 
that city. The report says: 

“ A large part of the products destined to foreign parts is shipped in ves- 
sels having a draught, when Selgnass, of 16 to 17% feet. Owing to the 
obstructions at Garden Bank, and the wrecks, vessels drawing more than 
14 to 141¢ feet cannot, in the ordinary stages of the river, go to sca from 
the city wharves. After receiving a part of their cargoes, therefore, they 
have to drop down to Venus Point, an anchorage of about 7 miles below, 
and receive the remainder from lighters. Freighting vessels in this way 
involve both delay and expense, which would be avoided if the obstructions 
near the city were so far removed as to give a few feet increase in the 
depth of channel.” 


A large increase in the rail-road facilities to the cotton regions 
of the interior of Georgia has already taken place, and will fur- 
ther facilitate the intercourse not only with Georgia, but with 
the neighboring counties of Alabama, Florida, and South 
Carolina. The rail-roads which now transport cotton to Savan- 
nah, are in length 1,053 miles in the aggregate, viz. : 


ist. The Central Rail-road of Georgia, connecting Macon and Savannah, 


NR iS cake cdbiak Coawebiiss 60s cvvse éctubtbnscodsbededé’ 192 miles 
2d. Waynesboro’ and Augusta Road, connecting Augusta with 

the Central Road and Savannah,............cccccccccccerses a..° 
3d. The Milledgeville and Eatonton Road, connecting these 

towns with the Central Road and Savannah.............-...- 39 


4th. The South-Western Road of Georgia, connecting the 
south-western counties of the State with the Central Road and 
ee eee ee See eee 50 * 
5th. The Columbus and Fort Valley Roads, connecting the City 
of Columbus and the rich valleys of the Chattahooche and Flint 
Rivers, with Savannah, via Macon and the Central Road ...... 7. ¢ 
6th. The Macon and Western Rail-road, connecting Atlanta 
and the middle counties with the Central Road and Savannah .. 101 “ 
7th. The Western and Atlantic Rail-road, connecting Chatta- 
nooga, and a considerable portion of Alabama, Tennessee and 
northern Georgia with Savannah, via Macon or Augusta....... 140 “ 
8th. The Georgia Rail-road, connecting Atlanta and the middle 
counties of Georgia with Savannah, via Augusta, Waynesboro’ 


and the Central Rail-road, or via the Savannah River. .......... im 
9th. The Athens branch of the Georgia Rail-road............ 40 “ 
SOEs Td VsRinatan. ..... -diiventewbusbstsnsscdccedvece 17 “ 
11th. The Atlanta and La Grange Road...........2....005: 80 “ 


12th. The Rome branch of the Western and Atlantic Road.. 17 “ 
13th. The East Tennessee Rail-road, connecting Eastern Ten- 
19nsee WHR Batannth.. cece. scccccccccdsvvvcctcosecceess! 8 © 


BO NE, cwcevcceicd? éveusticccces 1053 miles, 


With the exception of Nos. 2, 5, 10, 11 and 13, the rail-roads 
enumerated above have been completed, and are now in opera- 
tion. The five under construction will be finished in a few 
months, The completion of No, 6 will cause an immediate in- 
crease in the receipts of cotton at Savannah to the extent of 
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90,000 or 100,000 bales. The completion of Nos, 2, 10, 11 and 
18, will also give an increase of business, but perhaps Jess in 
amount. 

In addition to the roads already mentioned, companies have 
been formed for the construction of a road to connect Savannah 
directly with the south-western part of the State, to be after- 
wards extended to some point on the Gulf of Mexico, and for 
the extension of the South-western Road. 

The oy of the city of Savannah at this time is about 


20,500. The following statement will show the population as 
early as 1810, and for successive periods up to 1848 :— 
Popetetion Be 1BID .. .ca0nssemesecenetnccdeemecccacasens 5,195 
“ SUN taht treat tieaabesrdn hana s¢er anne 7,523 
© - RST 2 Seivain st Ubee Rhea hie 7,773 
$0) OB adie Wildest te fa andbladile do ctuits 2696 11,214 
©, “GE uiitinin se spclinstne aide be seuh dates 13,573 


Showing an increase in thirty-eight years of 8,378, equal to 
161 per cent. The increase during the four years since 1848, 
has been about 6,927, equal to 138 per cent., if compared with 
the census of 1810, or to 51 per ceat., if compared with popula- 
tion in 1848. 





Art, XIV—EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


A New-Orleans correspondent calls our attention to an omission in the list of 
steamboats, published on page 504 of the last volume of the Review. He says :— 

“ The list shows that the western cities have the largest number, St. Louis 
taking the lead, and Cincinnati next in the figures. 

“ This statement contains two important errors, which, no doubt, escaped your 
observation. 

“St. Louis has 126 steamboats, with 30,049 tons; Cincinnati has 104 steam- 
boats, with 24,109 tons; while New-Orleans and San Francisco, one or both en- 
titled to be classed as Western cities, are forgotten. New-Orleans has 111 steam 
boats, with 34,336 tons; San Francisco has 50 steamboats, with 34,986 tons ;— 
each exceeding in tonnage St. Louis by more than 4,000 tons, and Cincinnati by 
more than 10,000.” 


The proceedings of the Memphis Convention will appear in our next number. 


We are indebted to Ticknor, Reed and Fields, for a neat volume of poems, by 
Alexander Smith, of which the Westminster Review says :—* there is not a page 
in which we cannot find some novel image, some Shaksperian felicity of expres- 
sion, or some striking simile.” 
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From the same source we have also received a volume entitled Thalatta, embra- 
cing aselection of the most beautiful poems, apostrophes and addresses, relating to 
the sea, which have appeared in the English language. Many of them are exquisite 
gems. 


From Lindsay & Blakiston, we receive “ Historical and Descriptive Sketches of 
Norfolk and vicinity,” with descriptions of some of the principal objects of interest 
in Eastern Virginia. We intend an enlarged notice of this work. 


“ The Slave Trade, Domestic and Foreign,” by H. C. Carey, will receive atten- 
tion hereafter.” 


The June number of Mr. Hunt's national, we might almost say cosmopolitan 
Magazine, is before us. We have neglected lately to advert to the great and de- 
served success which everywhere attends the labors of ourcotemporary. He was 
the first to create a literature of commerce in this country, and has reaped a rare 
harvest of laurels and of fortune. We would add to, rather than diminish them. 
Our position is not that of rivals, but rather of co-laborers in a great and growing 
cause, embracing the material interests of twenty-five millions of people. Is not 
such a field inexhaustible! Are not the mercantile, planting, manufacturing, 
mining, and other important interests of this great confederation, adequate to the 
support of two such works as Mr. Hunt's and ours; and are not these interests 
now in their palmiest days of prosperity and power! 





The present residence of the Editor being at Washington City, letters in rela- 
tion to the editorial of the Review may be addressed to him there ; and also ary 
letters relating to the general administration and conduct of the work, which will 
be promptly attended to. 

The subscription and delivery office remains as before at New-Orleans, and all 
payments whatever will be noted on the cover. 

The Editor will receive with kindness, notices from subscribers of inattention 
or neglect in any of the numerous offices or agencies of the Review . 





NEW SERIES OF THE REVIEW. 


We shall be able to supply orders received before the first of September for a new 
series of the Review for the years 1850, 1851, 1852, and for the first six months 
of 1853—seven volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, 650 to 700 pages each, vols. 
1-7.) The price for a set will be $15, and they will be delivered free of postage. 
We have just 100 sets, and when it is desired, will have future volumes bound uni- 
formly with them. 

A few sets of the Industrial Resources still remain. 











